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‘wis to the public, 


lice, members of the 
Bir, Professors and Students from thé Medi- 
‘Gul Colleges; members of the Philosophical 


at 
and ‘biilliant ‘attay of the’ military, a 
irve “body of ‘the 


‘Society and Academy of Natural Sciences, 


Clergy, Officers of the Navy and Army in 
‘fall ‘uniform, Masons, Odd Fellows, Fire- 
then, ‘snd humerous other societies. The 
‘btately fanéral car, the wail of the music, 
‘the badges of mourning, and the quiet and 
polémbity which pervaded the multitudes, 
een the scene deeply impressive, and 
which will'not soon. be forgotten by those 
‘who witnessed it.: The little band of the 
comrades of the deceased, nextthe car— 
bearing 
vance’”’—attracted universal attention. Bells 
were and from nunierdus public build- 
ings along the route of the procession flags 
were displayed, draped in-mourning. — 
» On arriving at the Second Presbyterian 


@hurch, about two o'clock, P. M., the 


‘neral car approached the front, and the re- 
‘iains were conveyed by the marines, ac- 
‘¢om panied on éither side by the pall bearers, 
‘through the middle aisle of the church to a 
‘proper-bier in front of the pulpit. The gal- 
Jeries were already crowded with ladies, and 
ated to the civie part of the procession. 
Immediately in front of the pulpit was seated 
Oaptain De Haven, who commanded the 
firat Expedition in which Dr. Kane went 
‘out; and in the two front pews were Mor- 
‘ton, Brooks, Bonsall, Hickey, Stephenson, 
‘Dr. Hayes, and Goodfellow,—names familiar 
‘to all the readers of the narrative of the last 
Expedition. The poor fellows looked as if 
they had seen hard service. Mr. Grinnell 
and Mr. Peabody, the munificent supporters 
of the Expedition, were also present, toge- 
ther with a deputation from the Councils of 


' the city of New York. After the singing 


of the anthem, « I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” by a fine choir, the Rev. Mr. Wads- 
worth offered an appropriate opening prayer, 
‘which was followed by the reading of selec- 
‘tions of Scripture. The hymn, “Hark to 
the solemn bell,”’ was then sung, after which 
the Rev. Charles W. Shields, pastor of the 
church, delivered the following beautiful, 
chaste, and eloquent funeral eulogy. 


REV. MR. SHIELDS’ DISCOURSE. 


_.Itis a noble instinct which prompts us to 
“honour the dead. Humanity joins with reli- 
gion in suppressing sll earthly distinctions 
and passions at the mouth of the tomb. The 
mansion may be envied, the hovel may be 
scorned, but the grave is alike-revered, whe- 
ther it be adorned with sculptured marble or 
‘decked with a simple flower. 
- It would seem that in the mortal remains of 
a fellow creature we respect a fate that we 
‘know must soon be our own, and conscious of 
the worth of a soul, would do homage even to 
the ruined temple in which it was enshrined. 
* But when the object of such feelings con- 
céntrates in himself the best traits of our na- 
ture, and has been conducted by Providence to 
an eminence from which he illustrates them in 
the view of multitudes, the ordinary cold re- 


spect warms to admiration, and melts into 


love. We behold the.image of our common 
humanity reflected and magnified in him as a 
‘cherished ideal. Death, which makes sacred 
‘every thing it touches, throws a mild halo 
around his memory, and we hasten to bring 
to his grave—all' that we now have to give— 
‘the poor tribute of our praises and tears. 

e are assembled, my friends, to perform 
‘uch comely, thongh sad, duties in honour of a 
‘man who, within the short life-time of thirty- 
seven years, under the combined impulses of 
humanity and science, has traversed nearl 
the whole of the planet in its most inaccessi- 
ble places; has gathered here and there a laurel 
from every walk of physical research in which 
he strayed; has gone into the thick of perilous 
adventure, abstracting in the spirit of philoso- 
phy, yet seeing and loving in the spirit of 
joo & has returned to invest the very story of 

is escape with the charms of literature and 
art; and dying at length in the morning of his 
fame, is now oe , with mingled affection 
and pride, by his country and the world. 
Death discloses the human estimate of cha- 
racter. That mournful pageant which for days 
past has been wending its way hither, across 
the solemn main, et our mighty rivers, 
through cities clad in habiliments of grief, 
with the learned, the noble, and the good 
mingling in its train, is but the honest tribute 
of hearts that could have no motive but re- 
‘spect and love. To us belongs the sad privi- 
lege of at length closing the national obsequies 
‘in his native city, and at the grave of his kin- 
dred. Fittingly we have suffered his honour- 
ed remains to re a few pensive hours at 
the shrine where patriotism gathers its fairest 
memories and choicest honours. Now, at last, 
‘we bear them—thankful to the Providence by 
which they have been preserved from mishap 
‘and peril—to the sacred altar at which he was 


red. 

I do not forget, my friends, the severer so- 
lemnities of the place and presence. I remind 
you of their claim. How empty the applause 
of mortals as vaunted in the ear of Heaven! 
How idle the distinctions among creatures in- 
volved in a common insignificance by death 
‘and sin! What a mockery the flimsy shows 
swith which we cover up the realities of jud 
ment and eternity! The thought may well 
temper the pride of our grief—yet it need not 
etaunch its flow. No, I should but feel that 
the ness of that God, by whose munificent 
hand his creature was endowed, had been 
wronged, did we not pause to reflect awhile 
‘upon his virtues, and drop some manly and 
Christian tears over bis early grave. 

Elisha Kent Kane—a name now to be pro- 
nounced in the simple dignity of history —was 
bred in the lap of science and trained in the 
school of peril, that he might consecrate him- 
self to a philanthropic p to which, 
so young, he has fallen a martyr. The 
story of his life is already a fire-side tale. 
Multitudes, in admiring fancy, have 
its foot-prints. Now, that that brief career is 
closed in death, we recur to it, with a mourn- 
ful fondness, from the daring exploits which 
formed the past-time of his youth, to the graver 
‘tasks to which he brought his 
‘hood. Though born to ease and elegance, 
mic 
tastes and honours, we see him breaking awa 
from. the refinements of life into the roug 

of privation and danger. Through dis- 

‘tant and varied regions, we follow him in his 
ursuit of scientific discovery and adventure. 
_On the borders of China—-within the unex- 
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‘fering comrades, whom he leads almost to for- 


_ are forced to halt, he knows not where in the 


dépthd of the df Luton —in India 
Ceylon—in the 
the sdutces of: the, Nile—smid the 


and ibe rine of 


whére bi 
the sabolar with the daring of the eoldier and 
the Repenteh of the man of science. Yet these 
e but the through which 
to an object wor- 
thy of bis matured powers and ‘noblest aims. 
Suddenly,.he becomes centre of universal in- 


and ove, tho toy of too 
én ove, in 50 e 
Notth: Within te of two‘ sunless 
winters his fate: is wrapt from our view. 
length, like ohe come back from another world, 
he returns to thrill us with the marvels of his 
esgape, and transport by his graphic. pen, 
imto scenes we scarcely realize as belonging to 
the earth we inhabit. All classes are pene- 
trated and touched by ‘simply, 80 
modestly, so eloquently told. nation takes 
tim to ite heart with patriotic pride. In 
hopeful fancy, a still brighter .career ‘is pi 

tured. before him; when alas! the vision, while 
yat it dazzles, dissolves in tears. We awake to 
thesense of a loss which no cotemporary, at 


“Of thatioss lét us not attempt too stu- 
dious ‘an esti:  Phese sad solemnitieés may 


simply point us to the more moral qualities 
in vi which every bereave- 
ment most deeply affects us. _ 

As avotary of science, he will indeed receive 
fitting Sibeen. ‘There will not be wanting 
those who shall do justice to that ardent thirst 
for truth, which in him amounted to one of 
the controlling passions; to that intellect so 
severe in induction, yet sagacious in conjec- 
ture; and to ‘those contributions, so various 


knowledge. But his memory will not be cher- 
ished alone in philosophic minds. His is not 
a name to be honoured only within the privi- 
leged circles of the learned. There is for him 
another laurel, ener even than that which 
science weaves for her most gifted sons. He 
is endeared to the popular heart as.its chosen 
ideal of the finest sentiment that adorns our 
earthly nature. | 
Philanthropy, considered as among things | 
which are lovely and of good report, is the 
flower of human virtue, Of all the passions 
that have their root in the soil of this present 


conscious duty, is so disinterested and gure. 
In the domestic affections, there is something 
of mere blind instinct; in friendship, there is 
the limit of congenialty; in patriotism, there 
are the restrictions of local attachment and 
national antipathy; but in that love of race 
which seeks its object in man as man, of what- 
ever kindred, creed, or clime, earthly morality 
md divested of the last dross of selfishness, 
and challenges our highest admiration and 
praise. 

Providence, which governs the world by 
ideas, selects the fit occasions and men for 
their illustration. In an age when philan- 
thropic sentiments, through the extension of 
Christianity and civilization, are on the in- 
creasé, a fit occasion for their display is offered 
in the perils of a bold explorer, for whose res- 
cue a cry of anguished affection rings in the 
ears of the nations; and the man found ade- 
quate to that occasion is he whose death we 
mourn. 

If there was every thing congruous in the 
scene of the achievement,—laid, as it was, in 
those distant regions where the lines of geo- 
graphy converge beyond all the local distinc- 
tions that divide and separate man from his 
fellow, and among regions of cold and dark- 
ness, and.disease and famine, that would ask 
to their utmost the powers of human endur- 
ance—not less suited was the actor who was 
to enter upon that scene and enrich the world 
with such a lesson of heroic beneficence. Him- 
self of a country estranged from that of the 
imperilled explorers, the sintple act of assum- 
ing the task of their rescue was a beautiful 
Bie to the sentiment of national amity; 
while, as his warrant for a it, he 
seemed wanting in no single qualification. 
To a scientific education and the experience of 
a@ cosmopolite, he joined an assemblage of 
moral qualities so rich in their separate excel- 
lence, and so rare in their combination, it is 
difficult to effect their analysis. 

Conspicuous among them was an enlarged 
yet minute benevolence. It was the crowning 
charm of his character, and a controlling mo- } 
tive in enterprise. Other prompt- 
ings indeed there were, neither suppressed, nor 
in themselves to be depreciated. That passion 
for adventure, that love of science, that gener- 
ous ambition, which stimulated his youthful 
exploits, appear now under the check and 
guidance of a still nobler impulse. It is his 
sympathy with the lost and suffering, and the 
duteous conviction that it may lie in his power 
to liberate them from their icy dungeon, which 
thrill his heart and nerve him to his hardy 
task. In his avowed aim, the interests of 
geography were to be subordinate to the claims 
of humanity. And neither the entreaties of 
affection, nor the imperilling of a fame, which 
to a less modest spirit would have seemed too 


nerous purpose. 
this was not a benevolence which 
could exhaust itself in any more dazzling, 
visionary project. It was as practical as it 
was comprehensive. It could descend to all 
the minutiss of personal kindness, and grace- 
fully disguise itself even in the most menial 
offices. hen defeated in its great object, 
and forced to resign the proud hope of a phi- 
lanthropist, it turns to lavish itself on his suf- 


get the commander in the friend. With un- 
selfish devotion and cheerful patience he de- 
votes himself as a nurse and counsellor to re- 
lieve their wants, and buoy them up under the 
most appalling misfortunes; and, in those still 
darker seasons, when the expedition is threat- 
ened with disorganization, conquers them, not 
less by kindness than by address. Does a 
party withdraw from him under opposite coun- 
sels, they are assured, in the event of their re- 
turn, of ‘‘a brother’s welcome.” Is tidings 
brought him that a portion of the little band 


snowy desert, he is off through the midnight 
cold for their rescue, and finds his reward in 
the touching assurance, “‘ They knew that he 
would come.” In sickness he tends them like 
a brother, and at last drops a tear of manly 
sensibility at their graves. Even the wretched 
sav who might be to have for- 
feited the claim, share in his kindly attentions ; 
and it is almost with a touch of tenderness 
that he parts from them at last, as ‘‘children 
of the same Creator.” 

This lovely trait it is which forms the secret 
of much of that enthusiasm his name elicits, 
and deepens the universal sorrow with which 
he is lamented. His was a character which, as 
it spontaneously disclosed itself through his 
writings, attracted all the warmth of personal 
friendship even in the absence of personal ac- 

uaintance. At many a fireside where his 

ace was,never seen, he is mentioned in terms 

of affectionate admiration. Thousands, who 
know nothing of the winning gentleness of 
his manners, feel now that they have lost a 
friend. To such greatness the world does not 
yield the tribute of a cold respect, but the deep 
and fervid homage of the heart. 

Then, as the fitting support of this noble 
uality, there was also an indomitable energy. 
t was the iron column, around whose capital 

that delicate lily-work was woven. [lis was 
not a benevolence which must waste itself in 
mere sentiment, for want of a power of en- 
durance adequate to sup it through hard- 
ship and peril. In that slight physical frame, 
suggestive only of refined culture and intellec- 
tual grace, there dwelt a sturdy force of will, 
which no combination of material terrors 
seemed to appal, and, by a sort of magnetic 
impulse, subjected all inferior spirits to its 
control. It was the calm power of reason and 
duty asserting their superiority over mere brute 
courage, and compelling the instinctive homage 
of Herculean strength and prowess. 

With what firm yet conscientious resolve 
does he quell the rising symptoms of rebellion 
which threaten to add the terrors of mutiny to 
those of famine and disease. And all through 
that stern battle with Nature in her most sav- 

haunts, how he ever seems to turn his mild 
front toward her frowning face, if in appealing 
pity, yet not less in fixed resignation! 

Bat while in that character, benevolence ap- 
peared supported by energy and patience, so, 
too, was it equipped with a most marvellous 
practical tact. He brought to his beneficent 
task not merely the resources of acquired skill, 


closér contact with the passions of man, he 
not only rose, by his energy, superior to them 
both, but; by his ready executive talent, convert- 
ed each to his ministry. Even the wild inmates 
of that icy world, from the mere stapid wonder 
with which at first they regarded his imported 
marvels of civilization, were, at length, forced 
to descend to a genuine respect and love, as 
they saw him compete with them in the prac- 
tice of their own rude, stoical virtues. 
To these more sterling qualities were joined 
the graces of an affluent cheerfulness, that 
ver deserted him in the darkest hours—a 
delicate and capricious humour, glancing 
among the most rugged realities like the sun- 
shine upon the rocks—and, above all, that in- 
variabl> stamp of true greatness, a beautiful 


| modesty, ever sufficiently content with itself to 


be above the necessity of pretension. Yet 


strong and fair as were the proportions of that 


character in its more conspicuous aspects, we 
should still bave been disappointed did we not 
find, though hidden deep beneath them, a firm 
basis of religious sentiment. For all serious 
and thoughtful minds this is the purest charm 


‘of ‘those graphic volumes in which he has re- 
corded the story of his wonderful escapes and 


verances,;; bere is every where shining 
through ite. pages a chastened spirit, too fa- 
miliar with human weakness to overlook a 
Providence in his trials, and too conscious of 
human insignificance to disdain its recognition. 
Now, in his lighter, more pensive moods, we 
see it rising, on the wing of a devout fancy, 
into that region where piety becomes also 


poetry. 

“‘T have trodden the deck and the floes, 
when the life of earth seemed suspended, its 
movements, its sounds, its colourings, its com- 
“i are and as I looked on the radiant 

emisphere, circling above me, as if rendering 
worship to the unseen eentre of light, I have 
ejaculated in humility of spirit, ‘Lord, what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him?’ ” 

Again, in graver emergencies, it appears as 
a habitWAl resource, to which he has come in 
conscious dependence: 

** A trust, based on experience as well as on 
promises, buoyed me up at the worst of times. 

all it fatalism, as you ignorantly may, there 
is that in the story of every eventful life which 
teaches the inefficiency of human means, and 
the present control of a Supreme Agency. See 
how often relief has come at the moment of 
extremity, in forms strangely unsought, almost 
at the time unwelcome; see, still more, how 
the back has been strengthened to its increas- 
ing burdens, and the heart cheered by some 
conscious influence of an unseen Power.” 

Those Arctic Sabbaths were “ full of sober 
thought and wise resolve.” We hear no pro- 
fane oath vaunting itself from: that little ice- 
bound islet of human life, where man has 
been thrown so helplessly into the hands of 
God; but rather, in its stead, murmured amid 
the wild uproar of the storm, that daily prayer, 
*‘ Lord, accept our thanks, and return us to 
our homes.”” And when, at length, that prayer 
is graciously answered, it is the same spirit 
which, with kindred and friends, brings him 
here—whither, alas! can now be brought only 
his poor remains—under the devout impulse, 
“I will pay my vows unto the Lord in the pre- 
sence of all his people.” Let us believe that 
a faith which supported him through trials 
worse than death, did not fail him when death 
itself came. Into that last tender scene both 
religion and delicacy alike forbid that we 
should too curiously intrude. Affection will 
prize its melancholy, though sweet reminis- 
cences, long after the more public grief has 
subsided. Enough only of the veil may be 
drawn to admit us to a privileged sympathy. 

The disease by which Dr. oda was pros- 
trated, was that terrible scourge of Arctic life, 
some seeds of which he retained in his system 
on his return, but afterwards developed and 
enhanced by the exhausting literary. labours 
incident to the narrative of the expedition. 
Entirely under-estimating those labours, (of 
which but few of us are prepared to form an 
adequate conception, ) he was quite too thought- 
less of the claims of a body he had so long 
been accustomed to subject to his purpose, 
and only awoke to a discovery of the error 
when it was too late. With this melancholy 
conviction, he announced the completion of 
the work to a friend in the modest and touch- 
ing sentence, ‘The book, poor as it is, has 
been my coffin.” 

He left the country under a presentiment 
that he should never return. For the first 
time in his life departure is shaded with fore- 
boding. It was, indeed, an alarming symptom 
to find that iron nerve, which hitherto had 
sustained him under shocks apparently not 
less severe, thus beginning to fa ter. Yet it 
will enhance the interest that now gathers 
around his memory, to learn that even then 
the great purpose of his life he had not wholly 
abandoned, but, in spite of the most serious 
entreaties, was already projecting another 
Arctic expedition of research and rescue. 
This object of his visit he was not destined to 
mature. Neither was it to be his privilege to 
enjoy the honours that awaited h 
cessive and more virulent attacks of disease 
oblige him to recur to the last resorts of the 
invalid. In hope of repairing the wounds in- 
flicted by the savage rigours of the North, he 
is borne to the more genial South, where, at 
length, beneath its sunny skies, and amidst 
its balmy airs, supported by the ministries of 
love and the consolations of religion, his life 
drew gently to a close. 

In the near approach of death he was tran- 
quil and composed. With too little strength 
either to support or indicate any thing of rap- 
ture, he was yet sufficiently conscious of his 
condition to perform some last acts befitting 
the solemn emergency. In reference to those 
whom he conceived to have deeply injured 
him, he expressed his cordial forgiveness. To 
each of the watching group around him his 
hand is given in the fond pressure of a final 
parting; and then, as if sensible that his ties 


to earth are loosening, he seeks consolation 


from the requested reading of such Scripture 
sentences as had been the favourite theme of 
his thoughtful hours. 

Now he hears those soothing beatitudes 
which fell from the lips of the Man of Sorrows 
in successive benediction. Then he will have 
repeated to him that sweet, sacred pastural— 

“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green 

astures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

ea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for Thou 
art with me: thy rod and thy staff, they com- 
fort me.” 

At length are recited the consolatory words 
with which the Saviour took leave of his weep- 
ing disciples: 

‘* Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so, 
I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you.” 

And at last, in the midst of this comforting 
recital, he is seen to expire—so gently that 
the reading still proceeds some moments after 
other watchers have become aware that he is 
already a the reach of any mortal voice. 
Thus, in charity with all mankind, and with 
words of the Redeemer in his ear, conveyed 
by the tones most familiar and beloved on 
earth, his spirit passed from the world of men. 

The heart refuses to deal with such a reality. 
Death never seems so much a usurper on the 
domain of life as at the grave of the young 
and the gifted. In fancy we strive to complete 
that brilliant fragment of a history so abrupt- 
ly ended. We are carried forward into the 

uture, in an effort to picture all that he might 

have been to his country and the world, until 
drawn back again by these sad shows of our 
loss and sorrow. othing seems to us so 
visionary as this fleeting life, and nothing so 
empty as human greatness. Alas! the hand 
of the victor drops in death at the moment it 
is extended to grasp the laurel. 


After a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Board- 
man, and appropriate music, the large con- 
gregation dispersed. 

The remains were then conveyed in 
a private manner to Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery, the friends and relatives of the de- 
ceased accompanying in carriages. Thus 
passed from the eyes of this world the last 
remains of the eminent son of philanthropy 
and science. 


So long as there is one speck of sin re- 
maining, perfect happiness is impossible. 


im. Suc-’ 


Patrtareh’s Favourite Hymn, 


Hore, Pa., Febraary 20th, 1857. 


Messrs. Editors—Enclosed is a copy of 


an old Hymn, which the late venerable 
Joseph Patterson of the City of Pittsburgh, 
had printed in the form in which you see 
it, about thirty years ago. It has been in 
my possession ever since. I cannot now 
call to mind from what source he obtained 
it, but I recollect distinctly his saying he 
had never seen it in print until he got a 
few copies published. ‘In his perambula- 


mercy he would frequently stop at the house 
of some friend to rest his weary limbs, take 
out his favourite hymn and sing it, and 
then, with tears trickling down his fur- 
rowed cheeks, talk to the inmates of the 
house of Calvary. It was on one of these 
visits I obtained the copy I forward to you 
for publication in the Presbyterian, if you 
shall deem it worthy a placein your paper. 


CALVARY. 
My soul in sin a captive long, 3 
Kaew not the Christian’s cheerful song ; 
Nor joy appeared designed for me 
To flow from blood-stained Calvary. 


Pollution, guilt, and death I saw 
Were mine, and God’s most holy law 
My doom decreed, nor could I flee 
For safety to Mount Calvary. 


But mercy from the eternal throne, 
With light divine upon me shone, 
That gloom dispelled, and I could see 
A gleam of hope from Calvary. 


When sacred sorrow filled my breast, 
Nor peace I knew, nor found I rest, 
Until I could in Jesus see, 

My pardon sealed in Calvary. 


By faith I looked with weeping eyes 

To Christ, who bade my soul arise, 

And knew that he had thoughts of me, 
- When he expired on Calvary. 


My sins I now abhor, and fly 

To him who did for rebels die; 
While heavenly comfort flows to me 
Whene’er I look to Calvary. 


O grace divine! a thankful song, 
My God, thy chosen ones among 

I’ll raise, for they, redeemed like me, 
Delight to think of Calvary. : 
Exalted now my Saviour lives, 
And to his saints assurance gives, 
That they from sin shall soon be free, 
And sing in heaven of Calvary. 


My soul, anticipate the bliss, 
When I shall be where Jesus is, 
And shout the glorious victory, 
Accomplished on Mount Calvary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


UNCLE ABRAM AND THE MAJOR. 


Several years ago, when spending a win- 
ter in the capital of Virginia, I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
Major , an old gentleman, at that time 
a member of the State Legislature. He 
was far advanced in life, probably fully 
seventy, with long white locks, and an ap- 
pearance altogether patriarchal. He was a 
devout Christian, and breathed habitual] 
the spirit of deep-toned piety. 
themes of conversation, Christ was to him 
the most engaging and delightful. Calling 
upon the Major for the first time at his 
‘own room, he soon introduced his favourite 
topic, and, the conversation hecoming per- 
sonal and practical, he gave me, in detail, 
the following narrative. 

He had lived many years regardless of 
God and of his own soul; but was at last 
awakened, when his convictions of sin were 
most pungent and distressing. Week after 
week passed without a sense of pardon. 
He prayed and prayed again, but could find 
no relief. At length a gleam of light 
entered his soul; he had a faint, trembling 
hope that he had found the Saviour, and 
that he had passed from death unto life. 
But, although he felt something of peace 
within, and esteemed God’s holy word and 
divine things differently from what he had 
ever done before, his views were not bright; 
he saw but indistinctly—‘‘men as trees 
walking.” 

Not satisfied with this condition, and 
fearing that he might be self-deceived, he 
began to cast about in his own mind for 
some acquaintance in whose piety and reli- 
gious experience he had most confidence, 
and who would be best fitted to apply the 
test properly to him. He fixed upon an 
old Baptist negro man in the neighbour- 
hood, and soon made it his business to see 
him. On telling him his condition, ‘Uncle 
Abram” expressed great interest, and his 
hearty good-will to do what he could to help 
him along. The Major proceeded to tell 
him his feelings; that he had been awak- 
ened, he trusted, by the Spirit of God, to 
see somewhat his lost condition; that he 
had striven and prayed, but at times de- 
spaired of his heart ever softening, and was 
almost ready to give up, thinking that 
mercy was in his case, perhaps, ‘clean 
gone for ever.” Then, agaia, his views 
would brighten somewhat when looking to 
the cross and praying, “God be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” He also told his sable 
friend how the Bible was a different book 
to him now from what it had ever been be- 
fore; how he loved God’s people and their 
assemblies; and how, if he knew any thing 
of his own heart, he was now willing to give 
himself away to Christ for time andeeternity. 
Uncle Abram had listened all the while 
with most profound attention, his dark 
glossy visage beaming with emotions of de- 
light. As soon as the last sentence fell 
from his lips, the good old Baptist, in the 
ecstacy of his full soul, raised his hand, and 
clapping the major on the shoulder, ex- 
claimed, ‘Ah! bless, bless my God, we 
soon have you in Carter’s Creek!” A gush 
of pious feeling issued from his warm heart, 
he found a kindred sympathy within the 
bosom of the Major; and wishing him a 
hearty God-speed, they separated. 

The very significant allusion to ‘Car- 
ter’s Creek’’ renders it quite evident that 
Uncle Abram was satisfied that grace had 
done its saving work. The dear old Major, 
however, for sufficient reasons, chose an- 
other mode of baptism than going into Car- 
ter’s Creek. He united himself to one of 
the other evangelical branches of Christ’s 
Church, and gave good evidence that he 
had experienced the washing of regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. He was cut down 


ripe.” Uncle Abram has probably joined 
him in glory ere this. 

What a lesson we may learn from this 
case! The good old Major was a man of 
good sense, and of high standing. He could 
have had ready access to Christians of cul- 
tivated taste and intellect; but of all per- 
sons in the several churches to whom he 


| thought of going in his emergency, Uncle 


Of all | 


a few years since as a ‘shock of corn fully 


ua, still we know no 


around took knowledge of him that he hid 
been with Jesus. To the whole neighbour- 
hood he was ‘as the salt of the earth.” Were 
all of us who profess Christianity to follow 
him as he followed Christ, and so live as 
to be ‘known and read of all men,’’ how 
gloriously would Zion arise and shine; and 
what multitudes would be influenced for 
good hy the power of the gospel thus illus- 


| trated. in the lives of its disciples! 


tions through the city on his errands of | 


WORK OF GRACE IN INDIANA. 


oF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


: Vatraraiso, Indiana, March 2d, 1857. 
Messrs. Editors—After our communion 
season in January we thought it advisable 
to protract our services. They were accord- 
ingly spociaded daily for some weeks. The 
Great S¥ead of the Church was graciously 
pleased to grant us an outpouring of his 
Spirit. The people of God were very greatly 
revived. The excitement of the past season 
had had a sad influence upon the piety of 
Christians. There was deep repentance for 
these heart-wanderings. When the joys of 
salvation were restored to them, then they 
wrestled with God in prayer for perishing 


| sinners. Our covenant-keeping God heard 


his people, and made the word preached 
the power of God unto salvation. Many 
sinners were awakened and led to the Sa- 
viour. Qn last Sabbath the Lord’s Supper 
was administered, and forty publicly pro- 
fessed Christ. We have never had a more 
solemn day in our church. The child and 
the youth, and those of mature life and the 
aged, stood before God and men, and took 
upon themselves the obligations of a holy 
life. The hearts of the people of God re- 
joiced greatly. Among the converts par- 
ents saw their children, and wives their 
husbands. To God be all the praise. 

The Rev. Mr. Hughes of Logansport, and 
the Rev. Mr. Briant of Niles, rendered effi- 
cient aid in the work. In our preaching 
we dwelt much upon the utterly ruined and 
deeply guilty state of man, the_sovereign 
grace of God in the offer of salvation through 
the merits of Christ alone, and the sinner’s 
duty to repent. J. C. Brown. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHURCH AT CHERRY TREE. 


In pursuance of previous notice, a meeting 
of the Presbyterian congregation of Cherr 
Tree was held February 22d, A. D. 1857, 
and the following preamble and resolutions 
adonted by a unanimous vote. 

Whereas, Our beloved pastor, the Rev. John 


| Moore, has on a recent occasion intimated 


from the pulpit his wish to change his field 
of ministerial labour, and has also tendered to 
the congregation his resignation of the pastor- 
al relation; And whereas, It is now fully un- 
derstood to be his earnest desire and purpose 
to prosecute the same to its issue, now 

» That while we v t 
this decision of our pastor, sal teahintee 08s 
we are about to sustain by his removal from 
a abatement of our confi- 
dence in, and affection for him, continuing as 
‘ever to “‘esteem him very highly in love for 
his work’s sake.” And inasmuch as his rea- 
sons for the ne pe are satisfactory to his 
own mind, we feel not disposed in the least to 
complain, but rather to cherish a lasting grati- 
tude for all the kind services he has rendered 


us. 

Resolved, That though depressed in view 
of the separation which we now consider in- 
évitable, we are nevertheless happy in being 
able to record, as we here do this day, that 
uninterrupted harmony, confidence, and affec- 
tion have characterized all the intercourse 
between pastor and people during his whole 
sojourn with us, now upwards of four years. 

Resolved, That this congregation desire 

cially to express to Presbytery our sincere 
and affectionate regards for our beloved pastor ; 
our high appreciation of his ministerial talents 
and character, and untiring industry, energy, 
and fidelity in whatever he undertakes. And 
while we very sensibly feel our loss, and de- 
plore the necessity that imposes it upon us, 
we would nevertheless cheerfully submit to 
the wishes of our pastor, and the order of 
Presbytery in the premises. 
Grorce GAMBLE, Chairman. 
E. B. Camp, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BAPTIZED CHILDREN. 


Messrs. Editors—Whilst I feel the high- 
est respect for the unknown author of the 
very able article in the last number of the 
Princeton Repertory, on the ‘ Relation of 
the Children of Christian Parents to the 
Church,” and sealing ordinances, and whilst 
I have been greatly interested and edified 
by it, I still find it difficult to persuade 
myself that the true ground or reason for 
baptizing them, and treating them as mem- 
bers of the visible Church, is the presump- 
tion that they sre already members of the 
invisible Church. Is there a scriptural 
warrant for such a presumption? Is this 
really the reason why they should be bap- 
tized and treated as members of the visible 
Church? 

The author of that article does not teach 
that the the-anthropic life of Christ is in- 
corporated with the life of Christian pa- 
rents in such a way that it is transmitted 
to their children, and constitutes the germ 
or principle of spiritual life in them. Nor 
does he teach that this human-divine life 
is deposited in the Church as an organiza- 
tion, and transmitted through the sacra- 
ments. He is no advocate of baptismal 
‘regeneration. In the article in the Pres- 
byterian for February 28th, he distinctly 
admits that the children of Christian pa- 
rents are guilty and depraved, and need to 
be regenerated by the Spirit of God, just 
as much as the children of the irreligious, 
or as adults. This is very well; so far we 
entirely agree. But when it is said that 
the membership both of adults and infants 
in the visible Church, and their consequent 
right to baptism, is founded on the pre- 
sumption that they are members of the in- 
visible Church, and, of course, regenerated, 
we feel inclined to demur. | 

Surely the case of adults rests on a very 
different foundation from that of infants! 
With adults it is founded on a profession of 
faith in Christ; but on what with infants? 
Not on a profession of faith, for they are 
not capable of this. Not on God’s cove- 
nant, for it authorizes no such presumption. 
Not on the secret purpose of God—secret 
things belong.to him, and not tous. In 
the case of adults we see a sufficient reason 
for it, but no such reason in the case of 
infants. It is not right, therefore, to make 
the ground of admission to baptism the 
same with both. Was it to be presumed 
that all the children of Israelitish parents 
were members of the invisible Church, and, 
of course, regenerated, because they were 
included in God’s covenant, and required 
to be circumcised? I think not. 


God’s | 


| covenant includes the natural as well as the 


spiritual seed of Abraham; and it. now em- 


braces the natural as well as the spiritual 


seed of Christian parents; but this does not 
justify the presumption that they are all 
true children of God. If this were true in 
the case of some of the children of Chris- 


‘ 


DWAY, 


his Church. During 1840 Mr. Heath ad- 
mitted two hundred and fifty-one individu- 
als to Christian fellowship. In 1842, Mr. 
Hardie admitted one hundred and thirty- 
one to the church under his care, which 
contained four handred and ninety-six com- 


municants. 


tian parents, it must be so with’ all; and if / Other missionaries joined the original 


it_ is the reason why some of them should 


be baptized and treated as members of the . 


visible Church, then it is the reason why 
they should all be so treated. Ifthe pre- 
sumption is at all tenable, it must equally 
include all the children of Christian pa- 
rents; we have no right to discrimiaate 
between them. 


band from time to time, till in 1845 there 
were seventeen missionaries, besides a 


scholmaster and European assistant. Only 


one of the number was unmarried. | 

The mission continued to prosper till 
about 1846 or 1847, when it seemed to 
have reached the height of its prosperity. 


_ | From that period to the present, it has been 


Moreover, to say there is a presumption greatly tried. Sickness and death, storms 
that such children are members of the in- and war, the introduction of Popery, the 


visible Church, or regenerated at the time 
they are baptized, and that this is the rea- 
son for administering to them the ordi- 
nance, and treating them. as members of 
the visible Church, is one, thing; and to 
say that there is a presumption, that they 
will become such, if parents indi.childrea 
are faithful to the conditions of God’s odve- 
nant, is another and a very different thing. 
The latter principle is a correct one, but 
not the former. God will be faithful to his 
covenant if parents and children are so. _ 
IT may have more to say on the subject 
hereafter. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


Missions in the Navigator’s Islands, 


BY DR. VAN CAMP, AMERICAN CONSUL IN THE 
ISLANDS. 


Messrs. Editors—I will preface my re- 
marks by the following letter, which was 
addressed to me by the Rev. Thomas Powell, 
one of the missionaries of the Navigator’s 
Islands: 

‘‘ This group is situated between 13° and 
15° South latitude, 169° and 173° West 
longitude. The native name of the group 


pte of wickedness, the revival of 
eathen custems, and, worse than all, luke- 
warmness and backsliding in the churches, 
have characterized the period now referred 
~. But though thys tried, our confidence in 
riye from’ 


these “trials an‘ argument for 


| more ardent zeal, more fervent prayer, and 


stronger faith; we are also still encouraged, 
from time to time, with tokens of the Divine 
presence. 

Our mission is conducted on the broad 
principles of Christianity, and it has been 
our privilege to enjey no small degree of 
unanimity among ourselves. i 

Although the fundamental principle of 
the parent Society recognized no sect in 
particular, yet most of the members of this 
mission are Congregationalists, and hence 
the churches are conducted on Congrega- 
tional principles. Each church, with its 
missionary, being a self-governing body, 
according to the letter and spirit of the 
New Testament, yet the missionaries meet 
twice a year for devotional exercises, con- 
sultation about the interests of the mission, 
and the transaction of general business. 

It is a principle of the mission not to 
barter with the natives for any thing except 


is Samoa, marked on the charts as the provisions. 


Navigator’s Islands. 


Our number has been reduced by sick- 


It is well known that after the massacre ness, death, and removals, to only twelve 
of the Captain and eleven of the crewof the besides the printer. 


‘Astrolabe,’ one of the ships of the squad- 
ron under the command of Le Perouse, 
these Islands were generally regarded with 
aversion. 
benevolent and special attention of our en- 
terprising missionary, the Rev. J. Williams, 


formerly of the Tahitian mission, and after- | 


wards ‘the martyr of Erromanga.’ He 
first established a most prosperous mission 
at the Hervey Islands. There he built his 
little schooner, ‘the Messenger of Peace,’ 
in which he and the Rev. C. Barff of Hua- 
hine, paid their first visit to Samoa. On 
nearing Savaii, they were delightfully sur- 
prised at the magnificence of the Island; 
and, after surveying the group, they came 
to the conclusion that, ‘ with the exception 
of the Sandwich Islands, the Samoan was 
the largest and most populous group in the 
Pacific which had been visited by mission- 
aries.’ 

On the 21st of August, 1830, they landed 
on Savaii eight teachers, five of whom were 
married. Although war was raging at the 
time between the natives of Upolu and Sa- 
vali, yet they were enthusiastically received. 
In reference to this momentous event, Mr. 
Williams thus wrote to the Directors of the 
Society :—< Of all the missions we have 
attempted, none ever begun under such 
pleasing circumstances, or presented a pros- 
pect of such speedy and complete success.’ 

In October, 1832, Mr. Williams again 
visited Samoa. He then found that Chris- 
tianity had been nominally embraced by 
large numbers on Tutuila, Upolu, and Sa- 
vali, and by many on all the islands of the 
group. On Savaii he preached to a congre- 
gation of nearly a thousand persons anxious 
to know the joyful sound. ; 

The new and promising mission to Samoa 
engaged the sympathies of all the mission- 
aries of the Tahitian group. Messrs. Barff 
of Huahine, and Buzacott of Rarotonga, 
Hervey group, paid a visit in May, 1834, 
and in August, 1835, the Rev. G. Platt of 
Raiatea, came to superintend the labours of 
the native teachers. 

Appeals to England for European mis- 
sionaries were, of course, made; nor were 
they made in vain. In November, 1835, a 
band of six missionaries, five of whom were 
married, sailed from England for the Navi- 
gator’s Islands, viz: the Rev. Messrs. Heath, 
Hardie, Mills, Macdonald, Murray, and 
Barnden. They all, with the exception of 
Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald, whom indisposi- 
tion detained for a few months at the Her- 
vey group, arrived in June, 1836. In their 
first joint communication from Samoa to 
the Directors at home, they thus wrote: 
‘A majority of the people have renounced 
heathenism, and we have. been received in 
a truly encouraging manner. The desire to 
learn to read and write is also rapidly spread- 
ing, and every thing indicates that we shall 
have far more calls for help than we can 
answer.’ 


These devoted brethren laboured assidu- | 


ously and almost beyond their strength, 
and their labours were crowned with sur- 
prising success. So satisfactory was the 
evidence of the Divine influence attending 
the instructions imparted, and producing a 
holy and decided change of character, that 
in less than twelve months after their ar- 
rival they felt it their duty to administer 
the rite of baptism, and unite in Christian 
fellowship a number to whom they had 
every reason to hope their Divine Redeemer 
had imparted that spiritual life which had 
raised them to spiritual union with himself. 

See the History of the London Missionary 

ociety, by the Rev. W. Ellis, Vol. I.) 
About March, 1837, infant churches were 
formed on Savaii, Manono, and Upolu, and 
the Lord’s Supper administered to those 
composing them. | 

By 1848 nearly six thousand scholars were 
under instruction on Upolu and Manono, 
and more than double that number attend- 
ed the preaching of the gospel, while the 
communicants amounted to one hundred 
and thirty-four. At this period it was com- 
puted that there were on Upolu seventy 
thousand natives who professed Christianity, 
on Savaii between twelve and thirteen thou- 
sand, on Manono one thousand, and on 
Tutuila six thousand. 

By the time the missionaries had been 
three years on the islands, the divine pre 
sence became remarkably manifest. On th 
islands of Tutuila there were the same 
scenes of excitement and earnestness tha” 
have characterized most of the religious re: 
vivals in America, England, and Scotland; 
but on the leeward islands the work pro 
gressed more quietly, yet produced equall.. 
deep and abiding effects, giving proof c’ 
the fulfilment of the divine promise attach 
ed to ‘the great commission’ of Christ t» 


They nevertheless engaged the 


The New Testament has been long in the 
hands of the natives. The Pentateuch and 
Psalms have also been printed, and most of 
the other books of the Old Testament are in 
manuscript for the press. 

The long continuance of the war among 
the natives has caused a fearful retrograde 
in morals, and although the war has been 
ostensibly given up, yet the unsettled state 
of affairs keeps the people from giving any 
great attention to either order, learning, or 
religion. The present state of the mission 


_is such as to render it peculiarly important 


that it should share, in an enlarged mea- 
sure, the intercessionsof the friends of true 


religion.” 


In my next I will give some statements 
as to what has fallen under my own obser- 


vation. 


Conformity to the Death of Christ. 


BY ADOLPHE MONOD. 


_ Christians, true Christians, I say, living 
in the world and with the world, allow them- 
selves to be insensibly encouraged by its 
example to follow their own wills, instead 
of obeying the stern and yet sweet voice of 
the gospel, which calls them to glory in the 
steps of their crucified Lord and Master. 
The flesh recoils from this daily crucifixion. 
We will not accept the cross, and we dare 
not reject it. We turn our eyes from it, 
that wé may be freed from the alternative 
either of bearing or rejecting it, and the 
Christian life of the most of us is spent in 
a constan® study to regulate itself with 
Christian fidelity, without being conformed 
to the death of Christ. We are not to seek 
the cross, but by the cross to seek the glory 
of the resurrection, which is found in no 
other way. The cross for the sake of the 
cross, never; the cross for the sake of 
Christ, always. But what have you done, 
then, I demand of this generation, so fond 
of ease and such an enemy to suffering; 
what have you done with this word of the 
Master? «And whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple.” Your cross! Do you know, my 
brother, that you have one—a cross—a 
cross which is specially yours, as really as- 
signed you by God, as was that of Golgotha 
to Jesus Christ? 

Were [ to characterize with a particular 
name the Christianity of the present day, I 
should be tempted to call it a comfortable 
Christianity. If the primitive Church in 
the days of its mourning and glory resolved 
the problem, as to the measure of suffering 
over which faith can triumph, the Church 
of the nineteenth century seems to have 
proposed to itself the contrary problem, as 
to the degree of feebleness to which faith 
can be reduced without ceasing to exist. 
Come, then, martyrs of past ages, victims 
of Christian and of Pagan Rome; all ye who 
have taken the cross too much in earnest, 
come; learn of us the secret of serving the 
Lord without its costing you any thing but 
a few poor pleasures, whose value one blush- 
es to name; some worldly friendships, which 
wé would not otherwise care to retain; or a 
little gold, which death will at last surely 
snatch from us! 

Yes, my brethren, since the day that 
Jesus redeemed us upon the cross every 
thing which is great, powerful, beneficial, 
is serious, and all the seeds of life and re- 
generation are sown in suffering and death. 
If you would contribute your part in the 
regeneration of the Church and of society, 
know that you cannot do it without a life 


serious, humble, crucified. We need not 


the spirit of Jabez, who prayed to be kept 
from suffering; but the spirit of Paul, 
‘bearing about in his body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus.” Am [I mistaken, my 
brethren, in thinking that more than one 
among you breathes in secret after this dy- 
ing life, so bitter, but sostrong? Let none 
take part in our holy enterprise who prefer 
ease to the cross, egotism to love, appear- 
ance to reality. But thou, people of tears, 
awake! In thy turn sow in tears, that thou 
mayest reap with joy. 


Secret of Preaching te the Heart. 


When the reality and fearful import of 
God’s declarations are felt, they produce 
emotions, which give earnestness, solemnity, 
and power to the ministry—emotions often 
strongly impressed upon the countenance— 
which are seen in the starting tear, and 
heard in the unaffected, tremulous tones of 
the voice—which give to the preacher a 
command over the feelings and attention of 
his audience, which nothing else could se- 


cure.—Christian Spectator. 


all, T believe, de-. 


4 


1804 'T first withessed that strange 
exercise—the jetks—although I had beard 
mueb about it before, It took subjects from 
all denominations and all classes of rie 
even the wicked; but it prevailed chiefly 
among Presbyterians. I will give some in- 
stances: 

| A Mr. Doke, a Presbyterian cle ! 
of high standing, having charge of a con- 

Ya ary in Jonesboro’, Tennessee, was the 

first man of prominonce in this region that 
came under its influence. Often it would 

seize him in the pulpit with so much se- 
verity, that a spectator might fear it would 
dislocate his neck and joints. He would 
laugh, stand, and hailoo at the top of his 
voice, finally leap from the pulpit; and ran 
to the woods, screaiting like ‘@ madman. 

When the exercise was over, he would re- 

turn to thé church calm Vational os 

ever. Sometimes at hoteld this affection 
would visit persons,’causing ‘them, for ex- 

to theif lipé, to‘Jerk nd the liquét t 
the ceiling, much to the merriment of seme 
and the alarm of others.’ have ofted seen 
ladies take it at the breakfist table: as they 
were pouring out tea or coffee they would 
throw the contents towards the oviling, and 

sometimes break the cup and saucer. Then 
hastening from the table, their long suits of 

braided hair hanging down’ their backs 
would crack like a whip. For a time tlie 
jerks was the topic of conversation—publie 
and private—both in the church and out of 
it. Various opinions were expressed con- 
cerning it, some astribing it to the devil, 
others to an opposite source; some striving 
against it, others courting it. ae the: power of 

God unto salvation. In many easés its con- 

sequences were disastrous, in some fatal. 

A preacher, who in early life was dancing 
master, joined the Conference, and whea 
the jerks were at their height, was station- 
ed on this circuit. He declared it was of 
the devil, and that he would preach it out 
of the Methodist Church. He. commenced 
the work with great.zeal and high expecta- 
tions; but before he had got once round he 
took the jerks himself, or, rather, they took 
him. When the fit began he would say, 
‘¢ Ah, yes! O, nol’. At every jerk he used 
his hands and arms, as if he was playing the 
violia. One morning, being seised as he 
was going to his appolatment, he let go the 
bridle and the horse ran off till he was stop- 
ped by a gate. The rider having dismount- 
ed in order to steady himself, Jaid hold of 
the palings of the fence, which, unfortu- 
nately gave way; the lady of the house 
coming to the door to see what was the mat- 
ter, heightened his mortification. Attempt- 
ing to hide himself by ranning into the 
orchard, his strange movements, as he ran 
fiddling along, and the tail of his long gown 
flying in the wind, attracted the attention 
of the hounds, the whole pack of which pur- 
sued him with hideous yells. Being afraid 
of dogs, he turned and went into the house 
by the back: door, and running up stairs 
jumped into'a bed, where he lay till the fit 
was over. His proud heart would not sub- 
mit, and, the diseasse—as he termed it— 
‘growing worse and.worse, he gave up-the 
circuit, and withdrew into retirement, where 
his sun went down under a cloud. Poor 
man, I loved him. 

Usually the subjects of this strange affeo- 
tion were happy when they had it, and hap- 
py when it passed off, and it did them no 
harm. The wise ones of the day, such as 
William McKendree and Thomas Wilker- 
son, said little about it, but preached, ex- 
horted, and prayed as if it was not in the 


country.— Young’s Autobiography. 


Another Legacy to Danville Semi- | 
nary. 


God seems to be granting the Theological 
Seminary at Danville, says the Presbyterian 
Herald, great favour in the eyes of the peo- 
ple who have money to give fur ite support. 
No other institution of the kind in this coun- 
try has ever been so favoured in this respect. 
in so short a period after its organization. 
Last week we published two large donations — 
by which it will eventually realize probabl 
more than seventy thousand dollars, shoul 
their proceeds all be paid into its treasury. 
This week we add another Legacy. Miss 
Rachel Morrison, a member of the Walnut 
Street Baptist Church of this city, died on 
Sunday last, leaving a legacy of one thou- 
sand dollars to the Seminary, and also one 
thousand dollars to Georgetown College. 
If the Synod of mr fulfil their 
pledge, the Seminary will be endowed at 
ence. 


A PULPIT BAPTISM. 


‘‘ My sermons yesterday were almost fully 
written, but I was too full of my subject to 
require their aid. QO! I like new light to 
fall on my texts in the pulpit. Ps meee 
manuscripts a mean, in 
livia with the Dr. 
Dickson, in Edinburgh, Scotland, he hand- 
ed me on Saturday evening his sermon 
the following Sabbath morning, to read, and 
I went to church expecting to hear him 
preach it. He took the same text, bat not 
an idea of what he had written and I read 
did he utter. At dinner he asked if I had 
observed any thing at church that seemed 
strange. I said I did. ‘What was it?’ 
said he. ‘Why, Doctor, you took your 
Saturday evening text, but uttered not one 
idea on it you had written to preach.’ ‘I 
thought you would notice it,’ said he. ‘I 
got such a new and precious view of my 
text when in prayer, that I put not m 
sermon on the Bible, but spoke just as 
saw and felt.’ His wife said, ‘Well, Doc- 
tor, I wish you would always preach as you 
see and feel. I should see the truth better, 
and come home feeling better, than when 
you read what you have written on your 
text. This will happen sometimes but not 
always. | 
“When at Great Bourton, England, I 
once forgot my text, and in my first prayer 
had such a fall and glorious view given me 
of those precious words, ‘ Wherefore, let us 
come boldly to a throne of grace,’ &., I 
could have preached from them all day; I 


saw so much and felt so much ia 
But God had a trembli sinner to 
save that day by that word, who said, ‘I 


could perish—pray 1 dared not.’ And God 
showed that trembling penitent, then and 
there, that there was neither necessity. to 
perish, nor to restrain prayer before H 

‘‘Q! the joy that soul rejoiced in before 
the sermon was ended, to which full expres- 
sion was given at the house of the pious 
Deacon Kaill at its close. ©! I love a pul- 

it baptism. -Think God has some desi 

in it for good to souls; and that is the sugar 
that sweetens it to my soul.”—Chrishan 
Intelligencer. 


The love of God springs from the kuow- 


ledge of Christ, and seems impossible to 
man in any other way. . 
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to inform our 
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é 
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State 
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walk,of, 


Sake. 


Aelay,will. ba Joss, inasmuch as 


she pxample.of, other denominations, 
secured their 


ig. money,ienough in,;the. purses of 


people to carry, out 


the enterprise at ONCE, that js needed 
is tothe work, aud. the, will to use 
the means they baye in.such, abundance. 


lived aa 


yo Massions« No: oreaders | 
will beguterested the testimony as to the 


sesults: of foreign ‘missionary ‘effort we are. 


rmitted ::to- publish; ‘from Dr. Van Camp, 
Duited States Consul :at the: Navigator's 


‘Islands, the-firet: portion ‘of ‘which will be 
part-of this: paper:>| His 


personal observations; which: will: appear 
uextiavesk, shaw: very ‘clearly that foreign 
inissions have! been‘no-failure. 

As Controvensy.—As our 
readers will perceive, we lisve inserted to- 
day another postival epistle, criticising the 
theology’of well-known hymn, which an- 
other of oar correspondents has defended. 
We are ‘to believe that those who 
conduct the assault and defence in the pre- 
sent case hold the same theology, and differ 
only as they view the subject from different 


stand-points. Neither believes that a sinner 
siwply in ‘himself considered can come to 


Obrist; he hasno native ability to do this; 
lié‘comes only ‘as he is’ drawn by the Holy 
Faith’ Jesus is the qualification 
for coming. This is one point of view. But 


then in’ another view of the subject, the 


sitiner is to come just'as he is—that is, di- 
vested of ‘all merit, as poor and 
wretched and ‘blind and naked, and is not 
to'be'deterred or delayed by any vain hope 
of making himself better before he comes. 
These ‘views aréiperfectly reconcilable. The 
sinner comes :‘Christjust ashe is in him- 
self, and yet;*by the infusion of grace, he 
comes in a very different character. 


‘Tas Next Generat AssEMBLY.—We 
learn from’ Lexington, Kentucky, that the 
new house of worship erecting by the First 
Presbyterian ‘Churstt’ is rapidly ch- 
dompletion, and is expected to be ready 
for thie’ sessions of the General Assembly in 
"May. ‘was commenced since the last As- 


sembly. "The good people of Lexington, of 


all denominations, design opening their 


houses for the accommodation of members. . 
There is no doubt as to Kentucky hospi- | 


tality. 


First Church, wishes, us to ask the Stated 
Clerks of Presbyteries to inform him of 
their respective Commissioners ‘as soon as 
elected. thatthe Committee of Arrange- 
menta may provide quarters for them be- 
forehand. :: Much confusion and trouble will 
thus be ‘saved both to the Commissioners 
and the Committee. Lexington is reached 
by railways from Louisville and Cincinnati 
twice a day, and by daily stages from Dan- 
ville and Maysville. 


ReEvIvALs.— A correspondent of the. 


Presbyterian, writing from Courtland, Ala- 
bama, says:—-‘‘ The Presbyterian church in 
this place has been graciously revived, God’s 
people have been made to rejoice, and hard- 
ened sinners have been humbled; such as 


_ Were never known to weep before, have been 


made to cry out, ‘Men and brethren, what 
shall wedo?’ A number have been received 
into the church.”~* 

The Banner and Advocate notices inter- 
esting seasons of refreshing in the churches 
of Little Augwick and Jersey Shore, Penn- 
sylvania, and Cambridge, Ohio. 


Deatu or A Mrnister.—The Presby- 
terian of the West announces the death of 
the Rev. Daniel Lattimore of Vernon, Ohio, 
who departed this life on the 7th inst. 
» Dugttine.—The Southern Presbyterian 
is pablishing series of ablé articles on 
dieing, attention “probably been 
gpécially called ‘to the subject by the la- 
mentable catastrophe which occurred under 
the operation of the detestable “code of 
honour’ in Charleston not long since. 
These articles deserve to be widely circula- 
ted. It is to be hoped that they will con- 
tribute efficiently to the formation of a pub- 
lic sentiment that will secure for this species 
of murder the treatment it richly dcserves. 
It is a disgrace that this bloody relic of 
barbarism should be tolerated in any civil- 
ized community. 

PRACTICE WHAT you Preacu.— The 
following, from the pen of the Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, D. D., we clip from one of our con- 


«There is a morning coming when Epie- 
copalianism, and Methodism, and Congre- 


ionaliem, and all, shall stand on the sea 
pe giase aad worship Him that sitteth on the 
white throne. I belong to the Church 
of that morning. I like that saying of 
Whitfield’s, Abraham, have you 
got Episcopalians up there?” ‘No.’ ‘ Have 
you got Methodists up there?” ‘No.’ ‘Have 
you got Independents?’ ‘No: none but 
Christians, my son!’ ”’ 
" ‘This is eloquent and admirable, Doctor, and 
we think you have said it a great many times, 
but we fear you do not practise what. you 
preach. Beyond this platform catholicity, 
we, have never heard of Dr. Tyng’s acknow- 
ledging the ministry and churches of other 
denominations as equally a part of the 
Church of ith his own. In 
ctical matters. he seems to occupy the 
ground with the High 
“harch. 
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odsand 


povepded, in introduc 
bly. We are glad to Aim ths 

slready beginning to, re- 
yourably. tions to, the 


object have yery mpgh increased. Last 


a is thought, 


organization of the Committee, 


yet dip They have not re- 
fu ap ed 
in a single ipstanoe. . We. are pleased als 
from Mr. Coe, that it is his intention 
‘to; Visit. yerious, parts of the country where 


aid 13 


| most, needed, with a view to. becoming per- 


aid the jommittee in the intelligent and 
efficient, prosecution of its labours.. Al- 
though this great work has been allowed 


sonally th inted. with the wants of the 


to know that, after all, in the aggregate a 
large ameunt has heen appropriated to the 
object since attention was first turned to it. 
_, Within the last thirteen years about one 
hundred thousand dollars have been appro- 
priated for this purpose, including what 
lomestic Missions’ Committee and the pre- 
sent Committee. As much more has pro- 
bably been given in a private way. The 
gum raised by the Committees alone fully 
equals the product of the special efforts 
made. by our sister denominations—the 
New-school fund being $100,000, and the 
Congregational $60,000. This result, con- 
sidering the very limited efforts for the 
cause, is highly encouraging.“ With the 
agency now at work, far more extended 
operations may be anticipated. Upon the 
whole, we are persuaded that the Assembly 
displayed its wisdom in adopting the scheme 
of permanent annual collections in prefer- 
ence to the special effort plan. In the long 
ruo much more will probably be accom- 
plished by it. With this new arm of Church 
enterprise it is to be hoped that our branch 
of Zion will go forward much more ener- 
getically than ever in supplying the waste 
| places with the stated means of grace. 
_ As the fiscal year of the Committee closes 
on the first day of next month, it is desirable 
that the churches should remit their con- 
tributions immediately. | | 


A HARD CASE. 


6€ 7 DO not know but that after all I shall 
have to give up the pulpit and take 
to teaching school.” So said a valued and 
highly respected pastor to us not long since. 
He has been in the ministry for fifteen years 
or more, and has performed his duties with 
| great fidelity and acceptance, but has never 
| been. adequately supported. His style of 
liying is frugal, and his efforts to live upon 
his salary have been in every way commend- 
able; but still he has constantly found him- 
self in pecuniary difficulties. The little 
patrimony he once had, and which should 
have been kept sacred for his family in case 
he should be called away, or at any rate for 
his children, has been drawn upon time 
after time, until it is all gone. He has re- 
sorted to various expedients to make up the 
deficiency which still occurs, but his em- 
barrassments are such that he sees no al- 
ternative but that he must ultimately leave 
the pulpit, and resort for a support to the 
school-room. 

This is a hard case, and yet it is by no 
means a solitary one. This minister greatly 
prefers continuing in the pastoral office; he 
spent years of study and a large sum of 
money in preparing himself for that work; 
his labours have been blessed, and it would 
cause him the utmost pain to be compelled 
to forsake it. In case he does so, he will 
probably be censured. He will be pointed 
to as one of the secularized clergy, and as 
loving the loaves and fishes more than 
Christ’s cause and the souls of men. But 
what can he do? He must have food and 
raiment and a home for himself and family, 
and these cannot be procured without larger 
resources than are furnished by his people. 
He cannot live on air, and he ought not to 
involve himself in debts which he knows he 
has no means of liquidating. 

This case presents in its proper light the 
difficulties under which many of our minis- 
ters labour. It furnishes the true reason 
why many of them are farming, teaching, 
and engaged in other secular employments. 
We do not believe there is one in every 
hundred of them who would voluntarily 
abandon their proper work for these occu- 
pations, They are driven to it by stern 
necessity. It is this or starvation. Who 
can blame them? ‘If any provide not for 
his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.’”” For our part, un- 
pleasant in many respects as is the spectacle, 
we cannot but think that in the sight of 
God they are justifiable. No man is to be 
expected to go on such a warfare at his own 
charges. 4 

The Church, however, should look at this 
matter. The responsibility ought to be 
placed where it belongs. This secularizing 
of the clergy lies at the door of parsimoni- 
ous congregations. It is they who drive 
ministers into worldly employments. The 
salaries they offer are wholly inadequate; 
they are unwilling to do by their ministers 
what justice and religion demand. Itisa 
mockery to offer them eight hundred dol- 
lars, when common reflection and repeated 
experiments should convince them that, 
with all the economy that can be used, less 
than twelve hundred dollars will not suffice. 
It is gratifying to know that in many in- 
stances the salaries of pastors have been in- 
creased, but it is doubtful whether even in 
most of these, the addition has been at all 
commensurate with the increased cost of 
living. There is still room for much im- 
provement. | 
One important step towards remedying 
the evil would be for every church to have 
a parsonage. Relief from the important 


item of house-rent would be an efficient 
help to the poverty-stricken pastor. If two 
or three energetic members in each church 
should take the matter in hand, they could 
probably accomplish it. Where sufficient 


pab 


to: languish to some extent, it is gratifying 


through the hands of the Board of | 


| training and improvement. 


HE New York Tribune has the follow-| 
|. _ing on a subject involving the accom- 
modation of in general, and of 


ers jn i] 
“It is now some time since the system. 
Tegstering valuable letters was estab- 
lished, ‘atid the’ result, instead of being a 
Check: to’ stealing’ money. éntrasted to the 
mails, has father been the means of pointing 
out to. thieves in the service thé exact place 
te find the: money-letters,, The practice of 


remitting email. amounts through the me- 
dium of post, office money-orders has been in 


vogue in Great Britian for a long period, 
nd in Canada, we are told. Over $50,000,, 
000 are annually transmitted through the 
British ‘post offices by means of money- 
orders, and not two ‘dollars in the million 
Wete lost hy mail robberies, fire, or other 
causes—a sufficient proof of the safety of 


Britain:no order is issued for over $25; in 
Canada orders for $128. 
in is a money-order 
in Canada only the larger 
offices, or, about one-eighth of the whole 
number, .are authorized to draw money- 
orders. ‘The charges for issuing orders are 
on 8 scale equal to one-half of one per cent. 
Where are many reasons why this system 
sh bé introduced in this country. |The 
benefit: would-be felt by every clase of the 
Our own experience entirely corresponds 
with that of the 7ribune; in regard to the 
worse than uselesa present system of regis- 
tering’ letters...‘ We believe it has ‘very 
decidedly promioted. post office pilfering. 
The money-order system we have long felt 
was‘a desideratum. Why cannot our Gov- 
vernment favour the people by a measure s0 
promotive of their convenience? In our 
opinion, the new Postmaster-General could 
not ‘better signalize the opening of his offi- 
cial career than by giving his attention to 
maturing a suitable money-order system, to 
be submitted to the next Congress. We 


hope the newspaper press generally will 


urge the matter. 


IMBECILES. 


MMNHE recently organized Training School 

for Idiots and Imbeciles, in German- 
town, Pennsylvania, appears, from the last 
annual report, to be succeeding in its ex- 
periment. The number under care is, at 
present, thirty-three, in the various stages 
and forms of mental imbecility, presenting 
altogether very unpromising subjects for 
Epileptics, 
mutes, persons of defective articulation, and 
all of extreme mental infirmity, in whom 
the light of reason scarcely glimmers, and 
consciousness and conscience lie dormant, 
might seem to defy all the arts and efforts 
of philanthropy to benefit them; and yet it 
has been proved that, in many cases, these 
children of affliction may be brought forth 
out of the deep night in which they are in- 
volved into the bright sunshine of an en- 
joyable life. 

We should be puzzled to know in what 
way the approach was to be made to invade 
so dark a territory, and yet we are told by 
the Superintendent that there is in each a 
heart which the tones of love can reach— 
«love is the magnet that attracts them;” 
but it must be a love which will not recoil 
from human nature not only in its least at- 
tractive phases, but in its most loathsome 
forms. The heart once engaged, the at- 
tention becomes aroused, interest is excited, 
and then ideas begin to spring up in the 
barren soil. If not entirely curable, still 
there are gratifying proofs that these imbe- 
ciles may be greatly improved. 

When first brought into the Institution, 
they exhibit nothing to please or encourage 
a spectator, but much to shock and repel; 
and yet, after a few months training, we see 
here little groups beginning to read, learn- 
ing to draw, studying arithmetic, occupying 
themselves in gardening, and how gratify- 
ing! singing in concert! An enterprise of 
such pure benevolence, to elevate a fallen 
humanity, should attract much more atten- 
tion than it does. 3 

Those who have the pecuniary means 
should contribute to its support in thankful- 
ness to God for a sound mind in a sound 
body, and our State Legislatures should 
liberally endow institutions of the kind, in 
which the experiment might be tried on a 
larger scale to relieve human misery and 
increase the sum of human happiness. 


THE BRICK CHURCH NO MORE. 


ISITORS to the city of New York, as 
well as residents there, will hereafter 
miss what was to many of them one of the 
most striking and venerated features of the 
lower districts. The old Brick Church is 
no more. It has fallen under the raps of 
the: auctioneer’s hammer, and the assaults 
of voracious commerce. For near a century 
it has looked down upon the busy and ever- 
swelling throngs that have hurried past, day 
and night, in quest of this world’s treasures 
and pleasures. It has stood as a solemn 
monitor to remind them, if possible, of more 
enduring riches and purer joys in the bright 
world above. It has seen one generation 
after another act its brief part and then go 
hence—the places which knew them once 
to know them no more forever. It has 
opened its portals week after week to pour 
consolation into troubled hearts, to help the 
way-worn pilgrim on his heavenward jour- 
ney, to. warn the careless, to lead the in- 
quirer into the way of life, and to make all, 
if possible, wiser and better for both worlds. 
It has done the last honours to its numerous 
dead, and then watched as a sentinel over 
their graves. And, true to its mission, it 
has at length illustrated the evanescence of 
all human things, taught so constantly with- 
in its gates, by itself passing away and 
mingling with the dust. 

On Saturday of last week the old bell 
rang out its last peal, the long familiar white 
steeple bowed its head, and the hand of the 
destroyer smote with deadly wounds the 
venerable sanctuary. Ere this, probably, the 
work of demolition has been completed, and 
the Brick Church must henceforth be among 
the things that were. 

Not without many sad and sorrowful emo- 
tions, we are persuaded, was this event wit- 
nessed, especially by the many in whose 
minds every brick and board had become 
interlinked with the most sacred associa- 
tions. But partialities and affections, how- 
ever hallowed and strong, cannot resist the 
force of inevitable circumstances. The 
Brick Church has long stood its ground, 
the solitary relic of Presbyterian down- 
town churches. Commerce has crowded in 
upon it, and crowded out its worshippers to 
find their homes in remote and more eligi- 
ble districts. No alternative was offered 
but for the hive to be carried where the 
swarm had gone. 

Hallowed be the memory of the Old 
Brick Church. No uncertain sound has 
gone out from its walls. It has always 
echoed the glad tidings of a pure gospel. 
Multitudes have gone from its courts to do 


the work of the Master in all parts of this 


this mode of transmitting money. In Great | 


what were long the leading hotels, and the 
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wide; never can he know the fruits of his 
Jabours until another world shall reveal the, 
results of all human things. May the Shek- 
ina in like manner abide with pastor and 
people in their new tabernacle, and make 
the glory of the latter house even greater 
than that of the former gone. 
KANSAS, 

NHE Presbyterian Herald states that 
i. there are indications that Kansas will 
probably be settled more rapidly than have 
been any of the new States or Territories. 
The comparative miidtess of the climate is 
inducing many who have endured. the rig- 
ours of the two past severe winters in Iowa 
and Minnesota, to turn- their attention | 
thither. The editor of the Herald has re- 
‘ceived letters from four ministers in one 
week, stating that large portions of their 
congregations are making arrangements to 
remove to that Territory, and that they con- 
templated going with them. Our on, 
temporary says: 
- “We are gratified, therefore, to find that 
so many Presbyterian ministers are thus 
Newt Regier, their attention to the Terri- 
tory as a field of labour. We have no doubt 
that they will all be able to find fields of 
usefulness opening before them. The Ter- 
ritory is large enough to make three such 
States as New York, which now boasts her- 
self as the Empire State of the Union, and 
thas three hundred and eight Old-school 
Presbyterian ministers labouring within her 
bounds. Kansas is able to sustain more 
than twice as great a population as New 
York, and being directly on the great high- 
way to the Pacific, she must at an early da 
have an immense population on her soil. 
Now is: the time to enter in and lay the 
foundations of her churches, and schools 
and colleges. Presbyterians have too fre- 
quently been behind others in taking pos- 
session of the new States; but we trust it 
will not be so in this instance, and the signs 
of the times alluded to above indicate that 
it will not. We hope to be able to chroni- 
cle the formation and reception by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, of the Synod of Kansas in 


two or three years more.” 


o~ | 
PALESTINE. 


ROM the following, as well as other ac- 
counts we have received, it will be 

seen that the agricultural scheme for Pales- 
tine, so nobly begun by the late Mrs. Minor, 
is likely to be prosecuted with increased 
energy. Our faith in it has never faltered: 
‘¢ A meeting was held in London on Fri- 
day evening, at the house of the Rev. Rid- 
ley H. Herschell, to welcome the Rev. A. 
A. Isaacs, on his return from Palestine. 
Mr. Isaacs Se a very interesting account 
of the present position of Palestine, with an 
especial reference to the land which he has 
lately purchased (as a British subject) near 
Jaffa, on behalf of the Committee for estab- 
lishing an agricultural settlement for Chris- 
tian Jews in the land of their fathers. The 
object of this agricultural settlement is to 
give to converted Jews an opportunity of 
honestly earning their bread. Besides this 
primary object, however, a secondary one 


pure spirit and aim of the gospel. It is 
hoped that by means of this movement the 
many Christian Jews now existing iu differ- 
ent parts of the world, may be induced to 
unite patriotically for the welfare of their 
brethren without being ashamed of their na- 
tion. In the course of the evening, Mr. 
Isaacs produced the title-deeds of the land, 
duly signed and sealed, conveying it to him, 
as a British subject; a remarkable indication 
of the great changes which have lately taken 
place in the Turkish dominions. Great 
sympathy towards the object was manifested 
and expressed by those present. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. Dr. McCaul, 
Rev. Dr. Keith, Rev. Capel Molyneaux, and 
Mr. Hershon, who is shortly to proceed to 
Jaffa, with his wife and family, as superin- 
tendent of the settlement.”’ | 


CRIME AND ITS CAUSES. 


RIME in our cities is still on the in- 
crease, and the desperadoes, alike re- 
gardless of the laws of God and man, 
have become a class—a large class—prey- 
ing on the community, and threatening the 
personal safety of all. Active as the min- 
isters of justice may be, so little impression 
is produced on the evil that it extends, in- 
stead of being checked. The origin of the 
mischief may be found in a corrupt nature, 
which has never had the ameliorating influ- 
ence of an early moral training. Besides 
the influx of veteran rogues by immigra- 
tion, every one may see in our streets and 
alleys the primary schools for future felons. 
The boys and girls who have never known 
the mollifying influence of domestic re- 
straints and enjoyments, are left to run 


| wild, to corrupt each other, and to form 


habits of vice which, in maturer lire, must 
bring forth their appropriate fruits. Todo 
evil is their chief propensity, and to gratify 
their vitiated tastes they will hesitate at no 
outrage. If it were possible to apply the 
means of cure to the young, the ranks of 
desperadoes would soon be thinned. As 
this is not effectually done, the law should 
be strengthened so as to intimidate and ef- 
fectually to punish. The close cpnnection 
between crime and punishment should 
be made more manifest. There should 
be no ground of hope for impunity in the 
offender. So far is this, however, from 
being the case, that the greatest transgres- 
sor, if he has the pecuniary means, can hope 
to purchase leniency. The police are not 
always incorruptible, and the shrewd tact of 
a certain class of lawyers is always at their 
service to defeat the ends of justice. Many, 
after arraignment, are thus liberated, and 
sent forth to repeat their crimes with great- 
er confidence. 

A misguided philanthropy also has a full 
share of responsibility in perpetuating the 
evils of which we complain. It interposes 
a morbid pity between the crime and the 
penalty, and is often enlisted to obtain the 
pardon of condemned culprits. The ticket- 
of-leave system adopted in England through 
a kind of necessity, which lets the criminal 
loose on society on the promise of good be- 
haviour, is imitated here to some extent, 
and operates just as badly as it does in 
England. The perpetrator of wrong is more 
generally hardened in his sin than mollified 
by the facility with which he escapes from 
the clutches of the law. Should the crimi- 
nal law be good and sufficient, and should 
it be fully understood that its provisions 
would be certainly enforced, the violators 
of law would at least be checked in their 
career. 

He is not a good citizen who, from any 
motive, will interfere to weaken its sanc- 
tions. It should be recollected that the 
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ing and vicious details of police cases, the 
hawking.of Sunday papers, and similar in- 
centives to wickedness, might be abated 
with great. advantage to publie . morals. 
After all, however, the religious element 
must be brought to bear more fully on the 
masses. . To inspire men with the love and 
fear of God is the great moral remedy. Let 
true philanthropy study how this remedy 
can be more effectually applied. 


Yoururun CeLesritizs.—The 
English people seem to be in a fair way to 
have a full share of youthful pulpit celebri- 
ties. In addition to the Baptist, Mr. 
Spurgeon, of world-wide fame, and the Me- 
thodist, Mr. Puncheon, of whom we have 
before made mention, a “ bright particular 
star” has also arisen among the Indepen- 
dents... A correspondent of the Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate thus speaks of the new 
candidate for popular applause; lear 

‘“‘A Mr. Guiness, an Independent, now a 
student of New. College, London, yet in his 
teens, is bidding fair to rival the renowned 
‘Mr. Spurgeon as another modern Whitfield. 


4 Daring his college vacation he has been 


preaching in Devonshire and Cornwall, and 
has created among all classes and sects an 
indescribable sensation by his earnest and 
impassioned preaching. Mr. Guiness is a 
native of Ireland, and a nephew of the great 
Dablin porter brewer. His father was an 
officer in the army—his mother the widow 
of Captain D’Esterre, who fell in a duel 
fought with the late Daniel O’Connell, some 
forty-five years since.” 

CHURCHES IN WASHINGTON CITY.— 
«¢ There are five Episcopal churches in the 
city of Washington, four Presbyterian, one 
Congregational, three Roman Catholic, two 
Baptist, ten Methodist (three of which have 
coloured preachers), one Lutheran, one Uni- 
tarian, and a Society of Friends. Public 
services are held at the Capitol while Con- 
gress is in session. In all twenty.” 

The above has been going the rounds of 
the newspapers for some weeks. The num- 
ber of Presbyterian churches is far from 
correct. By reference to the New-school 
Minutes we find that they report six, in- 
cluding one for the coloured people, and 
the Old-school have three, making nine in 
all, instead of four, as the newspaper state- 


ment represents. This increases the total of | 


churches in that city to twenty-five. 


NortTH-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY.—We understand that the Directors 
of the proposed North-Western Theological 
Seminary have fixed upon “ Hyde Park,” 
situated on the Lake Shore, about six miles 
south of Chicago, as the site for the new 
Institution—the Directors agreeing to lay 
out on the property one hundred thousand 
dollars. This information possibly may not 
be altogether accurate. — 


ANOTHER FAVOURED CHURCH AND 
SABBATH-SCHOOL.—From statements made 
by the pastor at a meeting held in the Pres- 
byterian church, Jamaica, Long Island, on 
the late prayer-day for Colleges, it appears 
that there are now living twenty ministers 
whose parents were either membess or office- 
bearers in that church. Three candidates 
died in course of preparation; and. there 
are now two young men from this church 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
Kighteen of these candidates were furnish- 
ed by one of the Sabbath-schools connected 
with the church. From this school, which 
has been superintended by one gentleman 
for more than thirty years, one hundred and 
fifty-seven scholars have united with the 
church since May, 1826. Of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine teachers engaged 
during that time in school one hundred and 
forty-four have professed religion; making 
in all added to the communion from the 
school three hundred and one. | 

We are happy to add that this church 
has recently experienced some tokens of 
the divine favour. On the first Sabbath of 
the present month fourteen were admitted 
to the communion on profession of their 
faith. 

MorRAVIAN CHuRCH.—Sunday, the Ist 
inst., was celebrated by the Moravians as 
the four hundredth anniversary of their ex- 
istence as a Protestant religious denomina- 
tion. This Church dates its commencement 
in 1457, sixty years previous to the Refor- 
mation by Luther. Some time in the en- 
suing summer there is to be a General 
Synod of the Church at Hernheit, in Ger- 
many, to which delegates will be sent from 
the United States. The session of this body 
will be composed of members from all those 
places where a missionary is settled. It is 
believed that this meeting will be one of 
much interest. 


Crelesinstical Record, 


The post office of the Rev. Abijah Greene 
has peen changed from North Haverstraw to 
Buttermilk Falls, New York. 

The Rev. Samuel Finley of Antrim, Ohio, 
has been called to the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The Rey. Thompson Rowell’s post office ad- 


| dress is changed from St. Anthony’s Falls, 


Minnesota, to Bloomington, Minnesota. 

The Rev. F. Senour of Louisville, Kentucky, 
thas declined the call to Piqua, Ohio. 

The Rev. R. C. Grundy, D.D. of Maysville, 
Kentucky, has accepted a call to the Second 
Church, Memphis, Tennessee, lately Dr. Gray’s. 

The Rev. John S. Hays of Charlestown, In- 
diana, has accepted an invitation to take charge 
of the Second Church, Nashville, Tennessee, 
lately Dr. Lapsley’s. 

The Rev. Joseph Platt of Palestine, Illinois, 
has accepted an invitation to supply the Church 
of Urbana, Illinois. That church, at their late 
communion, received an accession of nine mem- 


bers. His post office is West Urbana, Illinois. 


The Rev. J. M. Alexander of Carrolsville, 
Mississippi, has accepted an invitation to the 
church in Palestine, Illinois. 

The Rev. John Moore of Cherry Tree has 
accepted a unanimous call from the congrega- 
tion of Williamsburg, Blair county, Penneyl- 
vania. 

The post office address of the Rev. F. McMur- 
ray is changed from Bellevue, Georgia, to 
Union Springs, Alabama, at which place cor- 
respondents are requested to address him. 

The Rev. S. V. Marshall has taken charge 
of Providence church, Claiborne county, Mis- 
sissippi. His post officeis Port Gibson. 

The Rev. R. L. Neely, late a student of 
Danville Seminary, has taken charge of the 
churches of Hebron, Carrolsville, and New 
Albany. His post office address is Carrolsville, 
Mississippi. 

The Rev. B. F. Bittinger was installed pas- 
tor of the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, on the 12th inst. 
by the Presbytery of Baltimore. The Rev. Dr. 
Bocock preached the sermon; the Rev. Dr. 
Tustin, Moderator of the Presbytery, presided ; 
the Rev. Dr. Gurley gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rey. Mr. Eckard the charge to 


the people. 


Conversions 

testimony 

La Presse to the virtues of 

ancient Contrast 

manists of that day—Bread cast upon the 
Paris, February, 1857. 


‘Dlessrs. Editors—The new church and 
school of Montjavoult, (Department de 
? Oire), connected with the Consistory of 
Paris, have just; been opened, after the 
necessaty authorization having been some 
time delayed. You will, perhaps, remem- | 
ber that. a few years ago the formation of 
four small churches in the vicinity of Mantes 
were mentioned in the correspondence of 
the Presbyterian. Their names are Senne- 
ville, Gommecourt and Bennecourt, and 
Montjavoult, which was the lest formed. 
It was in 1850 that Mr. Peyrat, the pastor 


— 


of the Reformed Church in St, Germain, 


was called there. Montjavoult is not pro 
perly a new church, composed of Roman 
Catholic converts, like the other three; it 
is rather a branch of an ancient Protestant 
root. When Protestantism first entered 
France it was brought to this part of the 
country; and in a neighbouring village may 
still be seen the ruins of a house of worship 
demolished only thirty years ago, and which 
had therefore outlived the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes a century and a half. Part 
of the territory, especially the castle of 
Boves, belonged to our illustrious Duplessis 
Mornay, whose memory is held in venera- 
tion by the inheritors of his faith. 

The village of Montjavoult is about twen- 
ty leagues from Paris, situated on the sum- 
mit of a hill embosomed with trees—on the 
same spot, when under the Roman domi- 
nation, there was an altar consecrated to 
Jupiter; and even before that, one to Teu- 
tates. The cruel divinities of the Gallic 
Druidical monuments are still found in the 
neighbourhood, as well as numerous Gallo- 
Roman tombs. The geologist also finds 
there fossil shells and petrified sharks’ teeth, 
attesting that in those remote times all this 
part of the land was covered by the waters 
of the ocean. 

The congregation is not numerous. It 
is composed of agriculturists, to whom must 
be added an Alsacian colony of workmen, 
inhabiting a village not far off, where they 
are employed in large manufactories. But 
these poor people have made considerable 
personal sacrifices for the building of their 
church. The ceremony of the dedication 
was interesting. Some members of the 
Paris Consistory had been deputed to at- 
tend it, and the sermon was preached by 
Mr. William Monod, one of the pastors of 
the Reformed Church in Paris. This ser- 
vice was followed by the baptism of a child. 

The Societe Chretienne du Nord, a branch 
of the Societe Centrale d’ Evangelization, 
has just published a report, which gives 
interesting and satisfactory returns of its 
labours, confined, as indicated by its name, 
to the northern, or more correctly, north- 
eastern part of our country, and which con- 
tinues hopeful, notwithstanding many diffi- 
culties. 

I must not fail to notice the work going on 
at Grougis, near Franvilliers, (Department 
de l’ Aisne,) a name well known to your read- 
ers, and which has in the last few years made 
rapid progress. A pastor, a schoolmaster 
and mistress, are actively employed there. 
A church was opened in 1854. « Every 
thing,” says the report, ‘‘ was then wanting 
in this village. No instruction whatever; 
profound unbelief, caused by the disgust 
with Roman Catholicism and the reading of 
bad books, the only ones read, and con- 
sequently little morality;—such was the 
ground on which the labourers of the So- 
ciety began their work.”’ At present, at 
least two hundred of the inhabitants of 
Grougis are members of the evangelical 
church; services are regularly held on Sun- 
days and Thursdays, and the church is 
hardly large enough to accommodate the 
ordinary congregations. One hundred and 
forty-four children receive instruction from 
the schoolmaster and mistress, who are 
obliged to go from house to house to teach 
them, the schools having not yet been “au- 
thorized.” From Grougis the movement 
in favour of the gospel has spread to several 
neighbouring communes, in two of which a 
service, attended by about fifty persons, is 
held regularly once a fortnight. One of the 
interesting features of this work is the rela- 
tively large number of Roman Catholics 
who have become faithful members of evan- 
gelical churches. 

One of our political papers, Ja Presse, con- 
tains in one of its last numbers a remark- 
able tribute to the character of the ancient 
French Protestants. Mr. Isidore Cahen, in 
noticing a volume published some time ago 
by our celebrated historian, Michelat, on 
Henri IV., was naturally led to draw a 
comparison between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism. I think that portion 
‘of his article will be interesting to your 
readers. The author tells us that being 
himself an Israelite, he is better qualified 
than many others to treat such a subject 
with impartiality, not being influenced by 
associations or prejudices. Such testi- 
monies, called forth by the irresistible pow- 
er of truth, ought not to pass by unob- 
served. After having shown that the revolt 
of the Protestants at that period was wholly 
occasioned by the odious persecutions di- 
rected against them, Mr. Cahen says their 
moral attitude was very beautiful, and thus 
proceeds: 

‘What a tempering was this persecution 
for the character of those times! The Pro- 
testant ministers do not content themselves 
with exciting their co-religionists to die; 
they show in the council the same intre- 
pidity; they are bold, not only against pro- 
scription, but against corrupt manners; 
they are rigid even to the extreme of being 
impolitic. It is known with what violence, 
in a critical moment, when the King of 
Navarre was pressed on all sides to abjure 
his religion, they stood up against Gabrielle 
and the excesses of the dominant party. 

“The Protestant women are not less 
heroic; admirable characters! Their prin- 
ciples and lives were on the model of the 
women of the Bible—of that Bible which 
was the daily object of their thoughts, and 
which seems to bring happiness wherever it 
goes. Rendering family ties closer, and con- 
centrating affection, it produces miracles of 
pious heroism. Let us name, for instance, 
Louise de Coligny, daughter of Coligny, 
third wife of the Prince of Orange, and 
Madame Duplessis Mornay, whose corres- 
pondence with her husband is now so pre- 
cious. 

‘Finally, the characters of the chiefs 
also are superior in the Protestant party. 
It seems as if an afflatus of elevated gravity, 
of chivalrous austerity, of religious great- 
ness of soul had passed over them. Amidst 
the Roman Catholics there are brilliant na- 
tures, men of impetuous courage; but it is 
the intrepidity of the battle-field, more of 
the mind than of the heart, and sensual pas- 
sions pervade the whole character. It is 


well known where Henri de Guisse was the 
day before his murder at the Louvre. I 


like his language on death, when it was pro- 
posed to him to escape from the palace of 
Henry III. ‘If I saw death entering by 
the window, I would not escape by the 
door.’ The Roman Catholic magistracy 
also has some great names, men after |’ Ho- 
pital. The answer of Achille du Harlay to 
the Duc de Guisse is familiar to all; but it 
is only in the ranks of the Protestants we 
must seek those imperishable types of a 


|; tatesman disciplining himself as well as 


ar 
=» 


others, spendigg his life pommparc 

and bu auc neroug# his 
murderers; @ William of Grange, a Gpatil- 
lon, at the same time a milifary, ical, 
and religious g¢hieftain, who: remin of 


de 
as ardefit; but wlio do 


not preach murder; women purer and of a 
higher 
more disinterested, and masters of thems’ 


e; captains not braver, but often” 


selves; under this treble point of view, ong: 
may impartially declare that the moral ad- 
vantage is in favour of the Protestants.’ 


I will not close this communication with- 
out laying before your _readera_ the follow- 
ing letter, received by one of our pastors 
in the south of France, under circumstances 
which will be sufficiently explained by the 
letter itself. Itis an encouraging commen- 
tary on the promise, “Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, for thou shalt fiad it after many 
days.” In this case thirty-four years had 
elapsed without any result being known. 


November, 1856. 

“Mr. le Pasteur—Your remembrance be- 
ing continually present to my mind, on ac- 
count of your goodness towards me, [ can- 
not refrain from expressing to you all the 
thankfulness which T feel for it even to this 
day. I was at B*** in 1822, in the thirty- 
sixth regiment, and by your means I was sup- 
plied with religious books, to draw me near 
the Saviour, and make me find the spiritual 
er. so necessary to the soldier. I fol- 
lowed my regiment into Spain, where I made 
four campaigns, during which it was in the 
books I owed to you that I found the neces- 
sary strength to support the fatigues and 
trials to which I was exposed. I have now 
been home for some time, and in thinking 
how happy I was to meet you, I cannot re- 
press my emotion. May God, from whom 
cometh all excellent and perfect gifts, shed 
over you and yours his most abundant bless- 
ings.” M. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HOW TO COME TO CHRIST. 


19Reply to “Another Version in Vindication.” 


No, while “a sinner” unrenewed, 
With selfish aims all unsubdued, 
With no true love or gratitude, 

To Christ thou canst not come. 
For coming is an act of faith, . 
A fruit of grace, the Scripture saith, 
Of grace within he witness hath, 

Who unto Christ doth come. 


Faith’s act no carnal mind can do, 

All such hate God, and Jesus too; 

’Tis faith that follows Christ anew, 
And love can truly come. 


When, “ with the thief,” you “urge the plea, 
Deae, dying Lord, remember me,” 
And feel that he is dear to thee, 

Then truly thou dost come. 


But if thou come “ without one trace 

Of love, or joy, or inward grace, 

Or meetness for the heavenly place,” 
To Christ thou dost not come. 


The love of sin thy heart doth fill,’ 
And thou art led at Satan’s will; 
A “tinkling cymbal” thou art still, 
If only thus you come. 
No where canst thou “ a robe obtain, 
To hide thy sin’s deep crimson stain,” - 
Till, of the Spirit born again, 
With faith and love you come. 
To Christ alone for refuge flee, 
He will not fail to pity thee, 
When truly, in sincerity, 
You leave your sins and come. 
Wait not, for thou canst never trace 
Within thy heart that lovely grace 
Which fits thee for the heavenly place, 
Till unto Christ thou come. 


Wait not to read your title clear, 
But now, at once, come venture near, 
Tis thus the witness will appear— 
That thou to heaven shalt come. 
A FRIEND or 
OLp-sCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS. 
Vermont, Feb. 13th, 1857. 7 


For the Presbyterian. 


Growth of Philadelphia calling for 
Church Extension. 


One of the clearest evidences of the pros- 
perity of Philadelphia is exhibited in its 
growth. The old limits of the city have 
long been overleaped, and the increasing 
population have been planting their homes 
in all possible directions and desirable loca- 
tions. The young man who, in boyhood’s 
days, sixteen or eighteen years ago, strolled 
after school-hours for pleasant and heathful 
exercise into the environs of the city, now 
finds that his pleasant pathways are oblite- 
rated by right-angled streets, and his loved 
play-grounds hid beneath superincumbent 
brick and mortar. 

One is forcibly reminded of this by pass- 
ing through that portion of the city which 
lies west of Broad and north of Spring 
Garden streets. So recently and rapidly 
have the dwellings gone up in that locality 
(reminding us of the rapid growth of west- 
ern towns) that even children still remem- 
ber it by its familiar name of Bush Hill. 
That great work of enterprise and industry 
which meets our eyes in the forms of finely 
laid out streets and beautiful rows of conve- 
nient and substantial houses, has been com- 
menced and carried forward mainly within 
the last four years. There are yet, indeed, 
many vacant lots, but these are rapidly be- 
coming occupied, and there has not been a 
day for weeks past, whose warm breath has 
drawn the bees from their winter quarters 
to fly abroad in the sunshine, which has not 
drawn forth busy workers to dig founda- 
tions and carry up buildings in that dis- 
trict. ‘here is no portion of the city, not 
even West Philadelphia, which is growing 
so rapidly. And there are several reasons 
for this. The elevation of the ground, by a 
very gradual ascent to the highest point at 
Nineteenth and Green streets, gives it the 
advantage of good drainage both east and 
west, and lifts the habitations into a purer 
and dryer atmosphere than the lower por- 
tions of the city. The probability is, there- 
fore, that considerations of health have led 
many to choose this locality for residences. 
Again: rents have advanced so much with- 
in a few years, that persons of moderate in- 
come, and many business men, have not 
been able to secure with their means, in a 
central part of the city, houses as ‘spacious 
as they desire, and deem requisite for the 
health and comfort of their families; and 
hence considerations of economy have 
doubtless led others into that vicinity. 
These reasons mainly, and others in combi- 
nation with them, have operated in drawing 
out our increasing population in that direc- 
tion, and are now operating for the erection 
there, the coming summer, of more than 
three hundred dwellings already contracted 
for. 

Now in this growing and desirable lo- 
cality it is inevitable that churches shall 
rise, into which a great portion of this 
population will be gathered for worship and 
religious instruction. The organization of 
congregations, and the erection of church 
edifices, have already commenced. Our 
Methodist, Episcopalian, and New-s¢hool 
brethren are at work, going forth with the 
seed-basket, and we hope and believe that 
they will hereafter rejoice in a precious and 
abundant harvest. They have not occupied 
yet, however, all the room that will finally 
and necessarily be occupied with churches. 
There is still room for others—/or us, if we 
are ready to enter the field and work it. 


Precisely in the most desirable location of 


his vig@ity, an Old-school church of ample 
dimensidns, if it were once erected, night 
be filled.and sustained. So certain would 
be the:gfosperity of » church of our deno- 
Of there, that I have heard a busi- 
nesa_maB express himself most decidedly as 
to the safety of any investment made as a 


arch 21, 1857. 


Phurthes in the city, as to the confidence 
with which, assisted by a few of his mem- 
bers, he would, if Providence directed, un- 
dertake the enterprise. 

_ Now it is well known that funds contri- 
buted by the churches in the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia for Church Extension ex- 
pended for that purpose actording the 
judgment and direction of a eommittee 
stituted by the Presbytery. But the com- 
mittee has already.on hand more church- 
building than they have funds to complete 
—one church being” not yet finished, and 
another not yet they ar 
pledged to carry through, When this 
pledged work is completed they will thea 
be ready, so far as their funds will allow, to 
aid in the erection of a church in this lo- 
cality, the préssing necessity of which they 
already feel and acknowledge. But long 
before that time shall have arrived the im- 
portant field now open will be closed against 


unoccupied much longer—it will soon have 
the roots of a flourishing church struck into 
its soil—the only question ig which of the 
religious denominations among us shall 
plant and trainit. 

I am informed by one who has made 
himself intelligent on the point, that a con- 
siderable sum towards the erection of an 
Old-school church would be pledged in the 
neighbourhood, if the people had reasan to 
believe that such an enterprise would be 
carried through. But I understand, also, 
that because when an offer to give land 
whereon to erect a church, some time ago, 
had to be declined by the Church Exten- 
sion Committee because their funds on hand 
were all engaged, the people have lost con- 
fidence in Old-school enterprise, and that 
an effectual impulse, if given at all, must 
now come from without. 

Are there not some men in our churches 
who will heartily seize this opportunity of 
doing a work for this locality by their sym- 
pathy, aid, and active co-operation, for 
which multitudes there will hereafter bless 
the remembrance of their names? K. . 

[We most cordially and earnestly second 
the appeal of our correspondent. May we 
not hope it will be responded to?—Lds. 
Pres.) 


Religious Toleration in Turkey. 


Correspondents at Constantinople and 
Aleppo give a most interesting description 
of the state of things relative to religieus 
toleration in Turkey. Converts from Is 
lamism are now suffered to live among their 
friends unmolested. The wife, and child, 
and mother-in-law of one convert bave re- 
joined him, and their re-union is likely to 
lead to conversion also. Their Turkish 
neighbours do not think of separating the 
. Mussulman members of the family from the 
rest. This indicates a great change of pub- 
lic feeling, and shows how the authorities, 
at present, at least, view and treat such 
cases, in honourable observance of the late 
Hatti Humayoun (4. e., royal constitution. 
Another case illustrative of this improv 
spirit is that of a Turk who lives in the 
city with all his family professing Christian- 
ity, (till of late Islamism,) attends Chris- 
tian worship at one of the chapels. This 
mun refuses to seek personal protection by 


it now unnecessary. He has a trade and 
earns his bread; and though often reviled 
for his new views, only replies with meek- 
ness and firmness, and has thus far remained 
protected by the tolerant spirit of the Gov- 
ernment and people. One correspondent 
adds that they are able to disseminate supe- 


| rior books in the Turkish language without 


fear, as there are educated persons sufficient 
who are disposed to read a well-written book 
on Christian subjects. ‘‘ We are very much 
in need,” he adds, “of Mr. Redhouse’s 
Anglo-Turkish Dictionary.’ ” 


Introduction of Heretical Books 
into Spain. | 


The following is a translation of a cir- 
cular recently issued to the govornors of 
the provinces in Spain:—‘‘The Queen 
having been informed that schismatic and 
heretical books, the perusal whereof is pro- 
hibited as well by ecclesiastical as by civil 
laws, are being clandestinely circulated in 
several provinces, and mostespecially in the 
sea-coast ones, has been pleased to command 
that you should be apprised of the titles of 
the aforesaid books, in order that you may 
exercise your most vigilant efforts for the 
purpose of detecting the existence of those 
or any other printed works of the same 
kind, preventing their circulation, and pro- 
secuting with the greatest severity the au- 
thors and propagators thereof. 1 commu- 
nicate the above to you by her Majesty’s 
commands for the fulfilment thereof, and I 
subjoin the catalogue of the works above 
alluded to. God preserve you many years ! 
Signed, _ NOcEDAL. 

Madrid, January 30, 1857.” 

‘‘Titles of the aforesaid books:—‘ The 
Life and Works of Peter the Apvstle,’ in 
four parts, (where printed not mentioned.) 
‘¢ Reflections on eternity,’ (id. id.) ‘ Letter 
from Pope Pius VI. oe td.) ‘The Sermon 
on the Mountain;’ published by the Ameri- 
can Society of Tracts, No. 150 Nassau 
street, New York. ‘ A Preservative against 
Rome ;’ Edinburgh, printed by Thomas 
Constable, printer to her Majesty the Qucen. 
MDCCCLVI.” 


RELIGION IN AUSTRALIA. 


Religious toleration does not exist here, 
for there is no dominant Church; and, 
for the. same reason, as my friend the Rey. 
Mr remarked to me one day, there are 
no Dissenters. You will perhaps say, Hap- 
py land! they have every thing they want. 
Alas! no. We want suitable 
should the majority of our pulpits be occu-. 
re by men who failed, or nearly so, at 

ome? When a congregation in England is 
without a pastor they can invite one and 
another, and give a call to the one that 
seems most suited to their necessities. N 
so here. Ours is Hobson’s choice; and I 
verily believe that the Baptists and. Inde. 

cndents are worse served than any others- 

he Presbyterians are best off; most of their 
clergy are picked men, and they never fail 
to secure good congregations—at least as far 
as my observation extends. The state of 
religious feeling here is pretty much as 
might be expected under the circumstances. 
Hundreds of young men have cast off the 
little profession they made ‘‘ at home,” and 
wander in the country, or amuse themselves 
at home with cigars and brandy, giving as 
one reason that there is no preacher they 
care to listen to. This is no exaggeration, 
but a literal fact. 
the harvest that he would send forth more 
labourers into his vineyard.” — Correspond- 
ence of the London Patriot. 


How THE CHurcH or Rome Gains 
WEALTH.—Miss Hales of Hales Place, has 
expressed a determination to forego the po- 


taining her majority, and to retire into a 
convent. It is also stated that the whole 
of the large estates which she inherits will 
be made over to the Church of Rome.— 
Canterbury (England) Observer. 


us. It is too promising a field to remain 


removing to a Christian quarter—he thinks 


tors. Why 
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AND PROTESTANTISM ON ‘THE 
OonrineNT.—A ‘mecting.on behalf of the 
Koreign .Aid Society was. recently held .in 
the Royal Hotel, London. -‘The'Secretary, 
flié Rev. Scott Monorieff, gaye an inter- 
gating , t of, the... made in di 
seminating ‘the: Bible‘in France: He cal- 
Culated ‘that ‘no fewer thaa thousand 
persons in France.had been converted from 
Doperyp bymbansief thie Societ The:Rev. 
atate. of the. Qontinent. in. regard to, religion. 
Sofferitge pf'the Protestants, and the Reli- 
Fiance yader Louis XIV.” 
Parésts’ ‘Prorection Socizty.— This 
ciety, which has its head-quarters in Dub- 
o, Ireland, has received a gratifying letter 
fromone of the heformed priests, enclosing 
‘of $5: He sends it “with 
ptayer that God may bless the Society’s 
-efforts’to make trath -prevail over error, s0 
that the glorious and blessed gospel of Jesus 
‘Christ may beam.on the dear. country once 
morefrom shore'to shore: I also present it 
as a thank-offering to God, through Christ, 
for my. deliverance from Popery.” 


Episcopalian clergy are, pecuniarily, in 


very poor Gase, the clergy possessing, on 


thesanerage, incomes.of $200, without par- 
atid the bishops incomes of $750. 
“The bishops areseven itt number, and the 
clergy. one hundred and sixty. ..The Scotch 
ebpiscopalian clergy ‘are also subject to griev- 
ous restrictions, as clergymen’ ordained by 
Scotch bishops can only officiate in England 

two Sandays consecutively (by a formal 


for 

i tohman. or English, 
aay cure of souls in Hugiand. The’ Scotch 
‘Episcopal ‘clergy, therefore, urge the intro- 
duction.of Bill, to abolish these and other 


Sonprers LAWYERS OF THE 
Lorps.—In the House 
-of Liordg; ‘daring the’ present session, there 
‘pre 11 “admirals, 2 naval captains, 2 field 
\marshals, § generals, 1 lieutenant-general, 
‘8° -maujor-generals, 38 colonels, 5 lieutenant- 
‘oolonels, 4 majors, 9 military captains, 2 
lieutenants, 1 cornet, 9: barristers, 77 lord 
tigutenants of counties, 87 deputy and vice- 
Hieutenants. 
Oost or Tracinc A PrpicREE.—One 
Mr. Spyre obtained a verdict for $50,000, 
in an action brought in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, against a Mr: Porter, for services 
which he had rendered in tracing out his 
pedigree, and.enabling him to recover be- 
$250,000. and $300,000, which had 
‘been left by a‘clergyman named Townley, 
‘who died some years ago. 
Lavy Feankuin’s Arctic EXPEDITION. 
‘—In consequence of the adverse decision of 
the Admiralty in the House of Commons, 
Lady Franklin is under the necessity of 
andertaking, on her own resources, the com- 
pletion of the search for her husband’s ex- 
‘pedition. The western route by Behring’s 
traits will be adopted.—London Daily 
Srar-Gazess IN Paris.—It is calcu- 


Jated that more than 300 telescopes are. 


every night dirécted. towards the firmament 
‘to discover the famous comet of Charles V. 


A At THE CAPE BY 
sad information has 
been received that Professor Wahlberg, a 
man: of distinction in his native country, 
Sweden, and who for some time past has 
been en in travelling in the interior of 
Africa, been killed by an elephant while 
hunting to the north-east of Lake G’Nami. 
Tt appears that having single- 
racks and on foot, to attack an elephant, 
tre had scarcely time to raise his gua to his 
shoulder ere he was hurled to the greene 
and pinioned between the tusks of en- 
gaged animal. His rifle was discovered 
‘Brokén ‘short off at the stock by the ele- 


Sut 
Can a Cuzrnayman Marry Himsetr!— 


A very curious case, Beamish vs. Beamish, 
has..been trying in the Dublin. (Ireland) 
courts for some time; and it was decided 
that a clergyman can marry himself. The 
judges were six for, and five against the 
validity of such @ warriage. 


Pepper PonisHMENT IN Arrica.—QOne 
of the most common and terrible kinds of 
punishment inflicted upon disobedient boys 
is to rub red pepper into their eyes. Their 
gcreams aud yells under the operation are 
gavage beyond description, and it is a won- 
der that their sight is not entirely destroyed. 
There has never been known, however, & 
ease where any permanent injury was in- 
flicted in this way. Adult offenders are 
“sometimes subjected to a still severer pun- 
‘ishment. They sre made fast on the roof 
of the house, and..thoroughly smoked with 
PUNISHMENT FoR Personatine 4 Sarnr. 
—Advices from Rome state that a young 
woman named Catherina Fanelli, aged twen- 
ty-three years, had been condemned by the 
‘Holy Inquisition to twelve years imprison- 
ment, for passing herself off as a 
as possessing: peculiar ivifts of prophecy an 

revelation from God 
Wiomean.—Dr. Wichern, founder 
of the Raues Haus at mburgh—proto- 
otype of the: London Ragged Schools—has 


received am appoiutment in Prussia, for cf- 


fecting a reform of prison discipline. 
‘New Mops or Removine Tumours.— 
De. Simpson of om Scotland, has 


on removal of tu- 


thinned by the deaths 


honse' secured the inmates from 


$1000 
| $1000 to the Female Em 
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Man-~-Professor Jacob Profes- 
tid” United’ Brates. Military. Academy. 

West Point, died of consamption last uf 
Professor ‘Bailey was'‘President elect of thé 
Americsh ‘Asnociation for the sdysncement 
of, Science, having been at.the Alba- 
ty medting’ of: that body to preside over its 
deliberstions’ at Montresl in’ August next. 
sor,Dailey was. a. graduate, of West 

- 


He occupied the post of Professor 
for” fifteeti years. has’ sustained 
in, the 


its been 
of Hugh Miller, Dr. 
De. Kane, and Profes- 


the 
eat. :1866, the.receipts of: the American 
Béetety ahidunted to $81,888 
41; o€ which New . York contributed $24 
871.41; Virginia, $10;000; 
$9238.30; ‘Pennsylvania, “$4286.49; New 
Jersey, $8261.46; end, Delaware, $249.97. 
The contributions! of Marylandiare set down 


at $405.97, but that State has given largely 


to support ‘the Maryland colony, the State 

vernment alone appropriating $10,000, 
and large individual contributions having 
heen made. Then, too, citizens of Mary: 
land gave to the American Colonization 
Society, during the year, the packet ship 
Mary Caroline Stevens, costing $44,000. 
No less than four hundred emancipated 
slaves were sent to Liberia from the South 
in the course of the year. rs 
w “THANKSGIVING FoR A DoWN-TOWN 
Caurca.—Most of the down-town churches 
of the city of New York having bcen_ re- 
moved, and the old John street Methodist 
Church having barely escaped a similar fate, 
the congregation worshipping there, as. we 
learn from! thé Commercial Advertiser, ob- 
served Sabbath last, as a day of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise to God that their “time-hon- 
oured house’ has been preserved as a place 
of public worship. 


PROTESTANT MINISTERS IN THE CITY 
or New York.—From alist compiled for 
the New York Odserver, it appears that th 
Protestant clergymen resident in that cit 
number 461, viz:—Protestant Episcopal, 
119; Presbyterian, 110; Methodist, 75; 
Baptist, 54; Reformed Dutch, 48; Congre- 
prnoon, 37; Lutheran, 10; Miscellaneous 


Fog Sienats.—It is known that the 
frequent collisions at sea because of thick 
fogs preventing vessels from knowing each 
ather’s whereabouts, have rendered it neces- 
sary to provide steamers with fog-siguals. 
Punch proposes that these signals be intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, so that 
befogged debaters may let it be known 
which way they are steering. 


CHARITABLE Bequests.—The laie Mrs. 
Anna Kinsey of Brookiyn, New York, left 
the sum of $5000 to the Benevolent Associ- 
ation of the Church of the Holy Trinity, to 

plied ‘to’ various” religious objects; 

aployment Society ; 
$1000 to the Protestant Episcopal Mission 
for Seamen in New York; $2500 to the 
Church Charity Foundation Society of 
Brooklyn; $1000 to the Brooklyn Orphan 
Asylum; $2000 to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Missionary Society, to be applied to in- 
crease the pay of their rural clergy; $1000 
for the China Mission, and $1000 for the 
African Mission; $1000 to the Trustees of 
the Brooklyn Fire Department, and $1000 
to the Five Points Mission, under Mr. 
Pease. The proceeds of her furniture are 
to be given to poor people. 

Miss Elizabeth Gelston, daughter of the 
late John Gelston, Esq., an old resident of 
New York, recently died possessed of a 
large - property, considerable portions of 
which have been bequeathed to charitable 
institutions. The following among the rest: 
To the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, $5000; Board of Do- 
mestic Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
$3000; Board of Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, $2000; American Tract So- 
ciety, New York, $1000; Relief of Indigent 
Females, $1000.° A handsome donation is 
also made to the American Bible Society. 


Sauarizs Ratsep.—The St. Louis Pres- 
byterian states the Central Presbyterian 
church of that city have raised the salary of 
their pastor, the Rev. S. J. P. Anderson, to 
$3000. The American Presbyterian states 


that the Rev. Dr. Adams’ church, New. 


York, have increased his salary from $3500 
to $5000, and that the sales of pews in that 
church have amounted to $100,000. 


JERUSALEM.—The last mail from Con- 
stantinople brought intelligence of a satis- 
factory nature from Jerusalem, where com- 
plete tranquillity prevailed. - Pilgrims were 
flocking into the Holy City, and more than 
3000 were there on the 20th ult. 

Brick Courcn Property, New York. 
—The property of the Brick Church, New 
York, was sold some time since to Messrs. 
Wesley & Co., who have again disposed 
of it at an advance of $171,700 on what 
they paid for it—which it is supposed would 
have been increased still more but for cer- 
tain efforts to cast doubts upon the title. 
At the late sale it was divided into seven 


Tots, the choice of which was bought by 


the Daily Times for. $100,000; the seven 

CoLLEGIATE PAsTorRs OF THE REFORMED 
Dutcu New Yorx.—tThe sal- 
aries of the Rev. Drs. Knox, DeWitt, 
Vermilye, and Chambers, have been raised 
to $5000 per year. This was a voluntary 
act on the part of the Church. 


METHODISTS IN ALABAMA.—The Min- 
utes of the Alabama Conference of the 
Methodist Church give the following statis- 
tics:—Number of white members in full 
connection, 34,615; on probation> 7513; 
total white members, 42,128; coloured 
members in full connection, 17,912; on pro- 
bation, 3627; total coloured members, 
21,539; grand total, 63,667. This gives 
an increase from last year of 3789. 


ACOBNS FoR Breap.—A French chemist 
takes acorns, hulls them, and boils them in 
a weak solution of carbonate of soda for 
about half an hour, then taken out and 
washed. This operation removes the astrin- 
gent taste from them, after which they are 
dried and ground up into flour. Mixed with 
an equal quantity of wheat flour, it is said 
to make a palatable and nutritious bread. 


Tue Testimony or Atueists.—In the Mas- 


| sachusetts. House of Representatives, on the 


20th ult. the report in regard to the testimony 
of Atheists was, by a vote of 208 to 95, recom- 
mitted with instructions to report a bill oon 
viding substantially that no person shall be 
deemed an incompetent witness in consequence 
of his opinion on the sabject of religion ; but 
that evidence may be given of atheistic opin- 
ions as a. test of credibility, and any person 
who may be found not to believe in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, shall be permitted 
to testify on his solemn affirmation, subject to 


the pains and penalties of perjury. 


€ 
x } 


Waisninoton Porsoxnine.—The dread- 
ful results.of the rat poisc igen Nation- 
al Hotel, Washington—the death of at least 


uding 8 ns 
deat Buchan- 
intérest ‘in ‘the public 


the water at that house! 2 
It is said further, that the first manifesta- 


tions 6f the sickness at. the hotel were.as far 
back as the 2d or 3d of Febrnary last; that, as 
the proprietors then had @ chemical analysis 
of the water, which discovered's' mineral sub- 
stahee;that: might have produecéd the distem- 
per, the spring tanks were closed, and water 
thereafter was brought into their house from 


deleterious material discovered in 
the food, there are some who believe: that the 
poten. wee secretly administered by human 

ands to accomplish some diabolical scheme, 
which the imagination can only guess at. This 
belief'is based chiefly upon the fact that the 
post mortem examination of Mrs. Adams shows 
that‘arsénic' was taken into the stomach in suf- 
ficient quantities'to produce her sickness and 
death, andthe physicians in this city, who 
have patients from the National, say. that all 
the symptoms. are those of poison. Another 
writer attributes the disease to the mephitic 
pasffom thesewers, 
of the general demand for 
att investigation into the causes of the “ epi- 
demic,” ‘the City Councils have directed’ the 
Mayor and Board of Health to make a thorough 
investigation of the affair, and authorized them 
to — witnesses and take testimony under 
oath, 


Tae Warre House ar 
Lane, the niece of President Buchanan, gave 
her first. public reception at the White House 
on the l7thinst. The c ony of introduc- 
tion was performed by the Mars al of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The President gave his first 


which are not : 


dinner party on Thursday, to a large number | 


of distinguished sojourners. 


Frou Catirornia,—The George Law, which | 


arrived at New York on the 17th inst., 
brought the California mail of Febraary 20th, 
and $104,956 in treasure. The most impor- 


tant intelligence is the impeachment of Dr. 


Bates, State Treasurer of California, for a de- 
falcation amounting to $124,000. This sum, 
according to the statement of the accused, (a 
statement which he has failed to make good, ) 
was paid over to the Pacific Express Company 
for transmission to the East to meet the July 
{nterest on the State bonds. An impeachment 
had been also brought forward in the Assem- 
bly against Mr. Whitman, the State Comptrol- 
ler, for malfeasance in office. A decision of 
the Supreme Court, in favour of the constitu- 
tionality of the act consolidating the city and 
county of San Francisco, gives general satis- 
faction to the people. From Los Angelos ac- 
counts are received of the capture and execu- 
tion of’ eleven Mexican banditti, who had 
committed terrible depredations.in that neigh- 
bourhood. A horrible massacre had been 

erpetrated by the Indians in Pitt River Val- 
ey, Shasta county. Every soul in the settle- 
ment was murdered, and a large amount of 


| property was destroyed. 


Tue Pork Traps.—The Louisville Journal 
says, that one house in that city bas cleared no 
less than $300,000 during the last season in 
the pork trade—another $200,000—another 
$150,000, and several $100,000 each. 


Toe Marryr Paysicrans.—The bodies of 
the fourteen physicians,and assistants from 
Philadelphia, who perished in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, during the pestilence of 1855, are to be 
disinterred under the ditection of Thomas 
Webster, Jr., Esq., the chairman of the “ Phi- 
ladelphia Relief Committee,” and brought to 
Philadelphia for interment. Mr. Webster is 
now in Norfolk for that purpose. — 


Mock Suns.—At Lexington, 
Mass., on Thursday morning week, between 8 
and 9 o’clock, two of these appearances were 
noticed. They consisted of two luminous ob- 
jects at the same altitude as the sun-—one on 
each side—at the distance of about 20 or 25 
degrees. A short cone of light appeared to 
proceed from each, in a direction opposite the 
sun. The phenomenon was observed during 
half or three quarters of an hour, and gradu- 
ally faded away as the sun ascended. The 
morning was frosty and still, and the atmos- 
phere hazy—thermometer at 30 degrees. This 
phenomenon, rare in this latitude, is of fre- 
quent occurrence, and presents very beautiful 
and varied forms in the Arctic regions. 


EpvcaTion 1n Ou10.—From the last annual 
report of the Ohio State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools, we learn that the total number of 
school houses in the State is 8144, the number 
of new ones built last year being 627. Number 
of teachers employed 17,813, of whom 9449 are 
males, and 8364 females. Number of white 
and coloured youth in the State 826,680; num- 
ber enrolled for the schools 561,315; number 
in average daily attendance, 322,643. 


In a. Trance.—The Cincinnati Gazette of 
March 11, says that on Friday last, Miss Wil- 
liams, @ nineteen, who is a sis- 
ter-in-law of Mr. Victor Williams, went up 
stairs to dress fora visit. Not returning, some 
of the family entered the room, and found her 
lying lifeless on the floor. As she had suffered 
from palpitation, her death was considered to 
be the consequence of a disease of the heart. 
The event was published in the papers, and on 
Sunday the friends of the deceased were as- 
sembled to pay the last honours to her remains. 
While the hearse and carriages were at the 
door, one of the party discovered a flush come 
on the face of the occupant of the coffin. On 
feeling her heart no pulsation could be per- 
ceived, but a slight warmth was felt. Medical 
men were summoned, who advised a delay of 
the funeral, and the hearse and carriages 
drove away. The young lady still lies in an 
unaltered condition. The flush and the warmth 
are still perceptible, but in other respects the 
appearances are the usual ones of a corpse. 


Corn ror Fue.t.—A farmer about 150 miles 
south of Chicago got out of coal, and as the 
the roads were in a bad condition, he thought 
he would try the virtue of corn in the ear to 
supply the place of coal. It worked so well 


‘that subsequently he purchased a load of coal 


and tried it by measure in contrast with the 


corn; and the experiment devoloped the fact | 


that the corn fuel 
The corn and the coal were worth the same 
price per bushel, 30 cents each, and the corn 
went the furthest and made the cleanest, and 
best fire. . 


Tae Votcano.—The “facts” in 
reference to the reported eruption in the 
mountains of Pendleton county, are thus sta- 
ted by a correspondent in the Floyd Citizen: 


in conformity. 
- to sustain themselves and their 
several months, probably 

- and towards the end of t 
those that are in possession of what may re- 


was the cheapest and the best. : 


‘“‘ About twelve or fourteen miles southwest of | 


Centreville, on what is called ‘The Hunting 
Ground Mountain,” is the place where the 
phenomenon appeared. It was discovered by 
a hunter; he reports that the smoke was com- 
ing out of the earth like smoke out of a fur- 
nace, and upon examination, he found an ap- 


he visited the place a second time, but found . é N 
' North Carolina has imposed a tax on bowie 


no smoke, but considerable warmth coming 


j 


report is 
Liverpool and one in Baldwinsville were taken 
died, 


? 


fee of $5 if he would exert. his 
a certain private bill He imm 
the, epistle to the Senste, when that body. 
ordered the An question, to be t by the : 
of 


the Capitol, which was done. 


in the;war with England in the year 1812. | 
Waits.—Mr. J. Bolles’ has dost 
completed:an Artesian well for the eity of Bal- 
ing & supp. excellent water, at a 
Richmond 
b announces, that the heading of the 
lue Ridge tunnel is all throggh, two 
dred feet of the bottom only rem Bing to be . 
removed, and that there is no doubt that the 
cars will ran through by the Ist of July. 
Hias Pricep Tosacco.—The highest price 
which tobacco has brought in the Nashville, 
Tennessee, market for twenty-one was 
paidfer three hégeheads on Saturday of last 
week. The three brought, respectively, $15.30, 
$15.80, and.$15,85: per hundred. . 
Taw Daunxarp’s ‘Wirs.—A bill has been 
introduced into the Senate of New Jersey 
which provides that the wife of a drunkard, 
on proving him such before a justice of the 
peace, may: become entitled to hold her own 
wages, and those’ of her minor children antil 
_ Poupit Pourtics.—-One of the daily rs 
says:—‘ Pulpit politics recently met with a 
very sévere rebuke gt Jerseyville, Illinois— 
the members of the Presbyterian church at 
that place having held a meeting and passed , 
resolutions declaring that, while they recog- , 
nized perfect freedom in religions and political 
faith as necessary, they held themselves under 
no obligation to contribute to the support of a 
minister who introduced political issues into 
Arrican Exopys.—The Petersburg (Vir-_ 
ginia) Express says:— Our citizens are be- 
ginning observe the unusual number of 
slaves that are constantly ing through Pe- 
tersburg, on their way South; and to the minds 
of many, the result appears inevitable that it 
will need but the work of ten or twenty years | 
to clear Virginia completely of that part of her 
population. A company of one hundred passed 
through on Saturday of last week.” 


Deer 1n New Jersey.—The deer in the 
lower part of Camden county, and the county 
contiguous, are said to be quite numerous the 

resent spring. increase in‘ their num- 

rs is attributable to the salutary laws pro- 

hibiting the killing of game by poachers and 
others for a number of years. 


Tue Cootre Trape.—A correspondent of 
the New York Express, under date of Hava- 

na, February Ist, says:—‘‘ We have received 

by three vessels this week, cleared from Quar- 

antine, 1103 Asiatics for Cuban labour. Of 

the embarkations at Amoa, &c., 311 died on 

the way, of which 290 were on one vessel—the 

Peruvian barque, Cora.” | 


Sucar.—The product of maple sugar 
this year bids fair to Se large, as well from 
the favourable weather as from the high price 
to which southern sugar has brought it. 
The farmers are even now making read¥ for 
the flow of sap, and it is altogether probable 
that a greater quantity of sugar will be made 
than for many — past.— Springfield (Mas- 
sachusetis) Republican. 


Leave at Wasnington.—On Satur- 
day of last week a number of naval officers as- 
sembled at the Navzi Department in Washing- 
ton, and marched ina body to the residence 
of Secretary Dobbin, where they took formal 
leave of their retiring chief. Commodore Shu- 
brick, as the senior officer present, addressed 
Mr. Dobbin in a short speech, expressing the 
warm regard for him entertained by all, on 
account of his kindness and courtesy; and re- 
marking that the history of the Naval Depart- 
ment under his auspices would be hereafter 
distinguished on account of the great reforms 
achieved and the additions made to the steam 
fleet. Mr. Dobbin replied feelingly. His 
health appears to have suffered va 3 from the 
severe labours of his office. 


Heavy Newspaper Fatture.—lIn the list of 
recent failures published in the New York 
th recently, was the firm of Thom- 
as & Lathrops, proprietors of the 
Commercial Advertiser. Their liabilities are 
said to reach the enormous sum of $200,000. 
The establishment was one of the largest in the 
State, and had long — ed such a degree of 
prosperity as seldom falls to the lot of such 
establishments. 


Property or Free Buacks in New ORLEANS. 
—The New Orleans Crescent says that the free 
negroes of that city are possessed of property 
to.the amount of $4,000,000. 


Monument Tro Henry Ciay.—The Directory 
of the Clay Monument Association at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, has at last selected a desi 
for the national monument to Henry Clay. It 
will be erected in the cemetery near that place, 
over the statesman’s body. The height of the 
column is to be one hundred and nineteen feet, 
and on the summit there will be placed a co- 
lossal statue. The material of the structure 
will be magnesia limestone, which is said to 
be as indestructible as Egyptian granite. The 
corner-stone will be laid on the 12th of April, 
the anniversary of the birthday of Clay. 


Dis- 
un- | 


American Macainery 1n EncLtanp.—The 
inventive genius of American mechanics, and 
the perfection of American machinery are now 
duly appreciated in England. They have the 
Bigelow loom for the weaving of carpetings, 
velvet, and other tapestry sorts ; the American 
type-casting machine; American improve- 
ments in self-acting spinning mules; Ameri- 
can patent axles; McCormick’s and other 
reaping machines; improved telegraph appa- 
ratus; steam boilers; and lately they have been 
ordering and introducing Hoe’s type-revolving 
printing machine. 


A Syow Avatancne.—As a company of 
teamsters were coming into Winona, Minne- 
sota Territory, on the 6th ultimo, a man 
named Cook started off to a little distance 
from his companions, near the base of one of 
those lofty bluffs which wall in the romantic 
Rollingstone, and had not been there five min- 
utes when a tremendous avalanche of snow 
came thundering down from the summit of the 
bluff above him, and in its rapidly descendin 
course, swept him away in an instant, a 
buried him under the mass to the depth of 
eight or ten feet. He was exhumed as quick- 
ly as possible, but life was extinct. 


Tue Sucar Specutators 1n Cusa.—A late 
circular from Havana states that the sugar 
speculators are united in one interest, control- 
ling the crop of Cuba, to prevent decline in 

rice, and they will regulate their shipments 
They will, it is stated, be able 
ition for. 
they will die hard, 
he present delivery 


main will have to come down, and that with a 


destructive fall, unless prevented by timely 
prudence. 


A Fortune ror AN Eprtor.—One of the ed- 


_itors of the Middletown (Connecticut) Republi- 
‘can has, by the death of a relative in that 


’ at $150,000. He was former! 
‘in Asia Minor, and afterwa 


State, come into possession of property valued 
& missionary 
an editor in 


erture in the ground about a foot in diameter; | Haxtiord. 


out of the hole; others have visited the place : 


and report the same facts, but it is not true . 


that it throws up any thing.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—The news brought by the 
last English mail, to the effect that the British 
Government had entered into a convention with 
France to transfer to that power the Fisheries 
of Newfoundland, has created the most in- 
tense excitement at St. Johns. A general meet- 
ing of all classes was called, and all places 
of business were closed. The British flags 
were flying at half-mast, union down, and 
black flags were hoisted at some points. The 
result of the meeting was a determination that 
the arrangement should not be consummated. 
The Legislature and commercial classes are 
sending petitions to the Queen, and delegates 
are to p to England to protest against 
the’ measure. 

Brain Fever.—The Syracuse Journal sa 
that a new disease of this name has made its 
appearance in different parts of the State of 
N ew York, carrying off without any discrimi- 
nation all who are attacked with it, in spite of 
every thing done by all medical skill and sci- 
ence in the country. In many sections of the 
State its work of death has been and is truly 
alarming. In Madison and other counties, 
some of the most prominent citizens have been 
attacked and died in a few moments. We learn 
that within a few days past seven Indians at 


Taxes ON Weapons.—The Legislature of 


knives. Every person who keeps a bowie 
knife must pay a tax for the privilege. It 
would be well for all other States, as well as 
cities, to follow this example. 


A Huge Fee.—The Louisville Democrat says 
that J. B. Stewart Esq., a lawyer of that city, 
has received $90,000 for his services in secur- 
ing the Reeside claim from the Government. 
The suit was by Government 
paying $180,000, of which Mr. Stewart gets 
one-half. 


More Sap Errects or Carryinec Fire ARMs. 
—The Lebanon (Ohio) Citizen relates the fol- 
lowing sad and fatal occurrence at a wedding 
party in that place on Monday week. The 
company had gathered, when one of the 
guests took off his overcoat, from the pocket 
of which dropped a small pocket pistol. A 
young lady er picked up the weapon, 
when a man by the name of Hata Spohr 
asked her to hand it to him, in doing which 
by some means it was discharged, and the 
ball entered the left corner of the right 
eye of the unfortunate Spohr, penetrating 

e brain and causing death in a few se- 
conds. Consternation and alarm seized the 
party, and the bridal scene was turned into 
one of death. The marriage was deferred, 


and with stricken hearts the guests left, awful- 


ly impressed with the truth, that “in the midst 


_ of life we are in death.” 


isa hase died. @ith = 


| the 26th ult. 


board the steamer 


BUROPB. 
"The ‘steamers ‘bring ‘papers to thd 


The quéation of the Sound dacs has at 
been settled. Denmark is to receive forty-fire 
millionn of thalerg in forty payments, bearing 


The negociation#™ between England and 
Persia, it is now Agported. ve yesalied fa- 

ished in ium) in ares that 
the Persian difficulty is termii 
tlement was upon on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary.. The treaty, which had not yet been 
signed, stipulates that England shall. enjoy 
equal commercial privileges with the most 
favoured nations, but Persia firbids the es- 


| tablishment of English Consuls at ports on the 


Me rs Sea, as her treaties with Russia forbid 


- Two sons of Guezo, king of Dahomey, one of 
the most powerful chiefs of the Western coast 
of have in be edu- 
cated. Ihose 8 have been at the 
Lycée of Marecilizs. 
irty vessels and ten thousand men are 

be sent against Mexico. 
- The Austrian Government is deliberating on 
the expediency of withdrawing the Austrian 
from the -dominions, 

The action of. the United States Senate on 
the Dallas-Clarendon treaty called forth much 
comment in the London newspapers. 

Lord Palmerston thinks that it would be use- 
out another Franklin expedition. 

Mr. Dallas attended the Queen’s levee on 
t. The proceedings in Parliament 
had been interesting. The Earl of Derby 
bronght: up in Parliament..a resolution con- 
demning the Chinese war, supporting it with 
a speegh, in which fié ‘maintained that the 


Chinese outrages and infractions of the treat 
do 


ify the hostile operations that have 
taken place. The resolution was defeated by 
& majority of 36 out of 256 votes. A similar 
motion had created a two days’ debate in the 
House of Commons, but no vote had been 
taken at last accounts. The first great debate 
of the session in the Commons was brought to 
a close on the night of the 23d ult., when Mr. 
D'Israeli’s motion in opposition to the budget 
of the Caancellor of the Exchequer was nega- 
tived, the Government obtaining a majority of 
80 votes. The English Cabinet defended their 
course of action, as well as that of the Ameri- 
cans, in China, both in and out of Parliament. 
It is believed that one hundred and seventy 
sons perished in the colliery explosion near 
runsley, mentioned before. It will be re- 
membered that the pit where this explosion 
occurred immediately took fire while about 
one hundred and sixty of the miners were in 
it. The utmost efforts to extinguish the fire 
‘had so far proved unavailing, though the 
temperature of the pit had been reduced to 75 
degrees, but it was impossible to say when an 
entrance could be effected. About three hun- 
dred gallons of water had been thrown into it 
for a couple of days. 


FRANCE. 


Joseph Morel, the sentinel who shot Mr. 
Charles Morey, the American prisoner on the 
Rue de Clichy, has been tried and acquitted, 
on the ground that he only obeyed his orders 
to shoot any prisoner who should appear at a 
window and who did not withdraw when three 
times cautioned. Almost all the London pa- 
pers were seized on the 22d, on account of their 
comments upon the Emperor’s speech. The 
razzia comprises the Examiner, Spectator, 
Leader, and Saturday Review. 


SPAIN. 


The Madrid papers are still discussing the 
outrages perpetrated on the Spanish citizens 
in Mexico. A diplomatic circular from the 
Spanish Minister at Paris, explains the origin 
of the dispute with Mexico, and the intentions 
of the Spanish goverament. An imposing 
force is to be despatched to Mexico, and the 
most energetic measures employed to obtain 
redress. Orders have been sent to the squad- 
ron lying at Mahon to proceed to Cadiz, to 
join the expedition. A line of battle ship and 
three war steamers have also been detailed for 
the same destination. Fears are entertained 
at Madrid of another insurrectiou. _ Large 

uantities of arms and ammunition had been 

ound hidden in the city, and it was believed 
that the Democrats and Progresistas had con- 
spired together against the government. 


PORTUGAL. 
We have accounts from Lisbon to the 18th 


4 ult. It is said that the Portuguese government 


is preparing to send military reinfurcements to 
its settlements in China, This is given upon 
good authority. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Swiss journals announce that quarrels 
having taken place during the week at Neuf- 
chatel, in consequence of political provoca- 
tions, the prefect ordered the arrest of some 
individuals whose conversation gave reason to 
fear the possibility of a fresh royalist outbreak. 
The Civic Guard patrolled the streets. 


RUSSIA. 


The Minister of the Interior, with a courage 
new to a Russian statesman, has addressed to 
the Emperor, in his annual report, an unveiled 
description of the abuses which have crept into 
the Russian administration. The Emperor has 
just replied, and has thanked the Minister for 
his sincerity, In the Imperial decree it is 
said:—‘‘ Had the abuses that you now make 
known to me been pointed out in the same way 
to my illustrious predecessor, they would not 
now exist. My sincere wish is the welfare of 
my country, and all those who, like you, sir 
Minister, will assist me in promoting it, may 
be assured of my thankfulness. The abuses 
you point out are very numerous; but, with 
the help of God, I will destroy them. It 
is my duty, and I will fulfil it.” 


CHINA. 


The dates from Hong Kong are to the 15th 
of January. The British forces had burned 
the suburbs of Canton. The rebel and impe- 
rialist fleets had formed a junction at Wham- 
poa, and attacked the British squadron. The 
were compelled to retire, but did so in goo 
order. Adecree had been promulgated pla- 
cing the five ports open to Europeans in a state 
of siege. Letters received in Paris state that 
the Mandarin Shy, Governor of Shangha, died 
suddenly. ‘The news is said to have caused 
great fermentation among the lower classes of 
the > who accuse the Europeans of 
his death. For two days serious disturbances 
were apprghended; but owing to the presence 
of the French and English ships, and the ener- 
gy of the commandant of the Tartar troops, 
who co-operated with them, tranquillity was 
maintained. According to the latest accounts 
the town was tranquil. The Europeans on 
histle, in all eleven per- 
sons, had been treacherously murdered by the 
native passengers. The steamer was carried 
off and abandona, after being dismantled. 


PERSTA. 

Intelligence from Bushire had been received 
up to the 17th of January. The British at that 
time were still unmolested by the enemy. An 
attack had been made by a detachment of the 
British cavalry and horse artillery on a depot 
of Persian stores, twenty-two miles from camp. 
The object was attained without loss. The dis- 
patch of reinforcements had commenced. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday morning, 10th inst., in the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Bridgeton, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. P. B. Heroy, Tomas R. JorpEn, Esq., 
to Miss Sacuie A. Smith, all of Bridgeton. 

At Moriches, Long Island, New York, on the 
4th inst., by the Rev. Augustus T. Dobson, Mr. 
Jeturn J. Squire of Good Ground to Miss Karte 
Oxivia StansprovucH of Moriches. 

On Thursday, 5th inst., by the Rev. A. H. Lackey, 
M. Cuarces P Maruais of Muscatine, Iowa, to Miss 
Satire E. Wisster, youngest daughter of John 
Wiesler, Esq., of Freeport, I}linois. 

At Retreat, on Tuesday, 10th inst., by the Rev. 
Daniel Motzer, Wiit1am Musser, Esq., to Miss 
Marra C. CromwELt, all of Montgomery county, 
Maryland. 

In Granger county, Tennessee, on the 4th inst., 
by the Rev. Samdel Hodge, Captain Pitzer M. 
Lyons of Lafayette county, Missouri, to Miss Lucy 
Ann, daughter of Dr. Witttam E.Ccoxe. 

At Newark, New Jersey, by the Rev. E. R. Cra- 
ven, on the 4th inst., Mr. Epwarp P. Pierson to 
Miss Also, on the~5th inst., Mr. 
Rosert W. STeeE Ee to Miss Frances A. Hays. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. W. J. McCord of 
Tribes Hill, New York, Mr. Brower Putman of 
Mohawk, New York, to Miss Mary Estuer GER- 
mony of Florida, New York. 

On the 3d inst., at Spring Lawn Farm, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. George Mar- 
shall, Mr. AmcHIBaLD to Mies Hannan 
Linpsay, both of Oxford, Pennsylvania. 

On the 10th inst., at the Ventral Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, D.D., J. McDuwett SHARPE, Esq., Attor- 
ney-at-Law, of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, to 
Mies Emma L., daughter of the late Jonn Kino, 
Esq., also of Chambersburg. 


At Springfield, Massachusetts, in the First Ba 


tist Church, @@ Thursday morning, February 5th, 
by the Rev. George B. Ide, D.D., the Rev. CHARLES 


‘| 1° By thé Rev. Soha Parqu January 229d 


erminated. set- 


“paige county, Ohio. He united with the Church in 


dren and an aged sister who lived with her. 


Naturally fond of music, her ear, deaf to earthly 


win 


North Carolise, on the 
MePherson,ythe Hoa. TRO- 


county. 


| of Lower Chaneeford, 
county, to Miss Sines of Lancaster coue- 
ty, Pennsylvania; and on the 12th inst., Mr. James 
C. to Mize Many Rosawwa, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Mrvewer. of Chanceford, all of York 
county; Penasylvania,.... 


‘ 


Post of Mohawk, New York, aged about sevesty 
yeara--long a patient sufferer. 

Died, in Kingston, Pepnaylvania, on the 7th inst., 
Mrs. EMILY PHILLIPS, relict of the late Bénja- 
min R. Phillips of Wilkesbarre, in the thirty-ninth 
year of her age. 

Died, suddenly, in 
Mr. THOMAS H. McAD 
mas McAdam of that city. 

Died, in Williamsburg, New York, on the 15th 
iost., DAVID BRUCE, Eaq., type 
founder, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. He 
was the father of the well-knuwn type ounder, 
David Bruce, of City Hall Place, New York. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 16th inet., Mr. 
ALEXANDER TOWAR, in the sizty-niath year of 
his age. Mr. Towar was formerly an eminent and 
extensive bookseller and publisher in Philadelphia. 

Died, near Urbana, Ohio, on the 4th of February, 
ROBERT W. McBETH, in the sizty-second year of 
his age. He was born ia Cumberiand county, 
Penosylvania, and removed at aa early day to Cham- 


Philadelphia, on the 5th inst., 
Mig son of the late Tho- 


is eighteenth year, and ‘continued faithful anto 
the end. It is enodgh to say that be lived and died 
in the faith of the gospel. His widow and little 
children God will net-leave aor forsake, but will be 
to word, a and a 
Died, in Green Villagé, Fraulin county, Penn-— 
sylvania,on the evening of the 23d ult., Mrs. MARY | 
ANN, wife of Dr. C. T. MACLAY, in the thisty,fifth 
rof her age. Mrs. Maciay’s early religious im- 
Lroatade were received under the pastoral care of 
the venerable Dr. Moody of the Middle Spring 
Church, for whom she ever entertained the warmest 
regard. Removing out of the bounds of Dr. Moody’s 
church, she united herself with the Falling Spring 
Church (then under the charge of the late jamented 
Dr. McKinley) while in the early morning of life. 
Thus has a young and fond mother, surrounded by 
a family, all of them yet in tender years, been 
called to lie down in an early grave. Thie sad 
prospect, long anticipated, was confirmed to her 
with certainty by the gradual march of disease. 
And yet in the midst of all this an unfaltering faith 
in Jesus kept her soul serene and almost without a 
single cloud, as one cord after another of her earth- 
ly. tabernacle was taken down. The closing weeks 
of her sickness were the fullest of calm trust and 
abiding peace. During the last hours of her life 
every assurance that could be desired was afforded 
of her firm expectation of rest with Jesus. C. 


_ Died, on the 14th ult., in Cecil county, Maryland, 
Mre. MARY 8S. MAFFITT, relict of Mr. John 8. 
Maffitt, in the eighty-first year of her age. Her 
diseas6 was a gradual failure of the digestive or- 
gans to perform their functions. For nearly four 
weeks previous to her death she could take no food. 
Her sufferings were, of course, very severe; but 
she retained the use of her intellectual faculties to 
the Jast. Herdeath was such as might have been 
expected from her life—calm, peaceful, and cheered 
by the hope of heaven. Her house had long been 
set in order. From an early period in life she had 
been an exemplary, consistent, and useful member 
of the Rock Presbyterian Church. She was in every 
respect a Christian lady, dignified, amiable, kind, 
and possessed, in an emineat degrea, a meek and 
quiet spirit. Notwithstanding her advanced age, 
she will be great!y missed by a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends, and especially by her own chil- 


Died, in Kishacoquillas Valley, Pennsylvania, on 
the 17th ult., at the residence of her sister, Mrs. 
Jane 8. McDowell, Mrs. ISABELLA WILSON, 
aged forty-nine years. Mrs. Wilson had been a 
constant sufferer for fourteen months, yet severe as 
were her sufferings she never repined. God did it, 
and she felt that it was well. So strong was her 
faith in the Saviour, that touched by the hand of 
mercy, even her afflictions grew bright with rap- 
ture’s ray. Intense as were the pains of disso- 
lution, the final struggle wae easy, and she gently 
fell asleep in Jesus. Angelic attendants conveyed 
her spirit to celestial climes. Is her voice hushed ? 
It still breaks in the music of affectionate counsels, 
and its echo awakens a pleasing melody ia our 
hearts. Is her eye dimmed? 


‘¢ Yet she sits and gazes at us 
With those bright and glowing eyes; 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies.?? 


sounds, hears the rapturous hosanna, as it fills the 

celestial courts, and, as one of the choir, she wakes 

the slumbering lyre to the sweet symphonies of 

glorified spirits in the anthem of redeeming love. 

Thou art gone, loved one, thou’rt gone, the beacon 
That lighted thee on to the harbour of peace 

Wasthe cross, and the faith of thy bosom, unshaken, 
Hath — thee in safety, where sorrow shail 

cease 


Farewell! we have strewn o’er thy bier 

The chaplets affection and friendship have giv’n ; 
And thou art dead—art lost to us here— 

We know thou art blooming in ——, 


Died, at Mount Joy Academy, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 23d ult., of bilious cholic, 
JOHN PEEBLES KERR, youngest son of the Hon. 
John Kerr, late of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, in 
the sixteenth year of his age. Gifted with a supe- 
rior intellect, and possessing, in an unusual degree, 
those qualities of mind and heart which endear 
their possessor to all who know them—an obedient 
ard affectionate son, a loving brother—his early 
and unexpected death has blighted many fond 
hopes. As a child of the covenant, the purity of 
his conduct, a mind deeply imbued with divine 
truth, an habitual reverence for all things connected 
with religion, a great tenderness of conscience, and 
truthfulness of character, inspire the hope that he 
was one of Christ’s hidden ones, and that he was 
taken from the evil to come. ‘* The Lord gave, 
and the Lord has taken away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” M. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next 
stated meeting in the Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church, Arch street above Tenth, on Wednesday, 
the Ist of April, at ten o’clock, A. M, 

The sermon on the occasion will be preached in 
the evening by the Rev. Dr. West. Service at half- 
past seven o’clock. 

Statistical Reports are required on the first day 
of the session; also contributions to the Commis- 
sionere and Contingent Funds of the General As- 
sembly. Danie Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet in the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twenty-ninth street, on Monday, April 20th, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M., and will be opened with 
a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. Joseph Cory 
of Nyack. 

The business sessions will commence on the fol- 
lowing (Tuesday) morning at nine o’clock, in the 
Lecture Room of the Presbyterian church on Uni- 
versity Place and Tenth street. : d 

The Statistical Reports complete are to be handed 
in to the Stated Clerk on Tuesday morning. 

At the same time are to be paid in the collections 
for the Commissioners and Contingent Funds of the 
General Assembly, and the assessments for the Con- 
tingent Fund of Presbytery. 

-Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will hold its 
next stated meeting on Tuesday, 2istof April, at 
Williamsport, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Statistical 
Reports will be called for, and the assessment on 
the congregations for the Commissioners and Con- 
tingent Funds, which has this year been increased 


seventy-five per cent. 
Isaac Gaier, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Mohawk will hold its annual 
meeting in the Westminster Church, Utica, New 
York, on Tuesday, April 7th, at half-past two 
o’clock P. M. 

‘Caspar R. Grecory, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago will hold its next 
regular meeting at Earlville on the second Thurs- 
day (9th) of April, at seven o’clock P. M. 

GeorGe F. GoopaveE, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Maury stands adjourned to 
meet in Zionchurch on the Friday before the fourth 
Sabbath of April next, (24th,) at eleven o’clock 
A.M. The Clerks of sessions will remember to 
send up the Sessional Records and the Statistical 
Reports of their respective churches. 

J. Strepuesson Frierson, Stated Clerk. 


_ The Presbytery of Greenbrier stands adjourned 
to meet at Tygart’s Valley Church, Randolph coun- 
ty, Virginia, on the last Thursday (30th) of April, 
at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

S. H. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fayetteville stands adjourned 
to meet at Sandy Grove Church, Cumberland coun- 
ty, North Carolina, at twelve o’clock, M. Church 
Somiens are earnestly enjoined to send up correct 
statistical reports. 

J.P. McPuerson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Concord will hold its next 
semi-annual meeting in the Church of Prospect, 
Rowan county, North Carolina, on Thursday (16th) 
of April, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessions are 
earnestly requested to send up full statistical re- 
ports. R. H. Larrerty, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its next 
stated meeting in the Presbyterian church of Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, April 14th, at 
seven o’clock P.M. Sessional Records, written 
sessional) reports on the state of religion, and Sta- 
tistical Reports will be called for at this meeting. 

Joun Farquaar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands adjourned 
to meet at Swedesborough, on the third Tuesday 
(2ist) of April, at three o’clock, P. M., and will 
then call for Sessional Records and for contribu- - 


i at the rate of seven cents communicaat as 
j last reported. 

Inquiry will be made Church Sessions 

have ** purged names of such mem- 


sepa- 
te nd not reported tothe Geners! Agsem- 
By a pew Fale, Sessions are requiredto 


‘their sta the Stated’ Clerk on or 


The Presbytery of West Hanever will. mect st 
twelve o'clock, M, 8. J. Paice ited Clerk... 
The Presbytery of Montgoniedy wilf ét Bu- 
Wednes at half-past 


chanan, on Wédnesday, (let) of A 
seven P. 
The Presb of Washington will meet on Tuee- 
day, 2ist of April nexty at ace, 
cal Reporte, Treasurer’s proofs settlement, re- 
respecting contributions to the Charch Boards, 


and preaching on Ministerial Support, aad 
‘| Commissioners’ add Contingent Funds, will 


called for. Pastore and one are aleo hotified | 
to make owt fall 
their churches, sead them to the Rev. E. C. . 
Wines, D.D. Washington, Peunsylvania, at least 
tea days before the time above mentioned. 

Enoar Woops, Stated Clerk. 


ted meeting at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
second Tuesday (14th) of April, at seven o’clock, | 
J. F. Kennepr, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold its next 
stated meeting in the Fifth Church, Baltimore, on 
Tuesday, 14th of April, at half-past seven o’clock, 
P M. All churches who have not alreaty at- 
tended to the injuaction of Presbytery, “‘ to con- 
tribute to the Parsonage Fuad,” are. respectfully 
requested to do so before that meeti we 

R, C. Gavsaaira, ed. Clerk. 
~ The of South Alabama will convene in 
Selma on Thureday the 16th of April, at eleven 
o’clock, A.M. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winchester will hold. 


Wednesday of at eeven o’c 


The next stated meeting of the 
of Lewistown, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday the 14th 
of April, at eleven o’clock A.M. A statistical re-— 
port from each church will be called for, and a re- 
port from each congregation as to whether the pase- 
tor’s salary has beea paid. ‘| 

Stated Clerk. 

The Presbytery of Lezington will meet at the 

church of Collierstown, Virginia, on Wednesday, 
April 8th, at twelve o’clock M. : | 

Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Cedar atands adjourned to meet 
in Marian, Iowa, on the second Friday of April, at 
seven o’clock P. M. FP. A. 

The next stated meeting of the y of Tus 
kaloosa will be held at Demopolis, Alabama, on) 
Thursday, the 2d of April, at eleven o’clock A. M. 

C.A. MAN,” Clerk. 


‘The regular spring meeting of thé'Presbytery of 
Western Pones'te appointed for the first Thureday 
(2d) of April next, at Concrete, De Witt county, at 


eleven o’clock A. M. 
T. Casz, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Brazos stands adjourned to 
meet in Huntsville, Walker coynty, Texas, on the 
first Thursday (2d) of April next, at seven o’clock, 
P. M. Danre. McNarr, Stated Clera. 


NOTICES. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. James M. Crowell of Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, will preach to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 22d inst., 
in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Broad street 
above Chestaut, South Penn Square, Philadelphia. 
Morning service at half-pastten o’clock; afternoon 
at half past three o’clock. 

WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Corner of Eighteenth Street.—The Rev. 
M. B. Hope, D.D., will preach in the West Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, to-mor- 
row, (Sabbath,) 22d inst., morning and evening. 
‘Morning service will commence at half-paet ten 
o’clock, and the evening at half-past seven o’clock. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—Thke 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at No. 39 
Bible House, Astor Place, on Monday evening next, 
23d inst., at half-past seven o’clock, when all the 
members are requested to be present. 

Isaac Oncuarp, Secretary. 


------ 


GENTS WANTED.—Bleke’s Universal Biogra- 
phical Dictionary.—The new edition of this 
valuable work, which has long been in preparation, 
is now published. It forms one imperial octavo 
volume of 1886 pages, and contains an account of 
the lives of about thirteen thousand different indi- 
viduals, more than two thousand of whom were 
citizens of the United States. 

The number of new articles in the present vol- 
ume exceeds two thousand four hundred. 

The publishers have determined not to furnish 
the work through the general trade, but to sell it 
exclusively by agents. 

The work is gotten up in superior style, and as 
no library will be complete without it, a most ex- 
cellent opportunity is offered to any person who 
desires to engage in a pleasant, honourable, and 
profitable business. Agents are wanted for all parts 
of the country. Theyywill please address the pub- 
ishers, H. COWPERTHWAIT & Co., 

No. 211 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
mar 21—3t* 


FEWALE TEACHER—Wanted in a Seminary, 
competent to give instruction in Music, Paint- 
ing, Drawing, and French. Salary liberal, and sit- 
uation easy. Applicants address ‘“* PRINCIPAL,” 
office of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. mar 21—3t 


OFTUS’S CHALDEA AND SUSIANA.—Tra- 

vels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana, 

with an Account of Excavations at Warha, the 

‘¢ Erech”? of Nimrod, and Shush, ‘** Shushan the 

Palace” of Esther. By William Kennett Loftus. 
Svo. Illustrated. $2. 

No work since Layard’s has any thing like the 
interest that attaches to these researches. The 
reader of Holy Scripture will peruse these pages 
with profound and delighted attention, while the 
scholar and antiquary will be astonished and in- 
structed with the disclosures here made.—Obdserver. 

The Inspiration of Holy Scripture; ite Nature 
and Proof. By William Lee, A.M. 8vo. $2.50. 

We consider Lee on Inspiration as beyond all 
comparison superior to any work on the subject yet 
issued in our language.—Church J ° 

This book is a prodigy of learning.—Presbyterian 
Banner. 

It is the work on-the subject.—Presbylerian 
Herald. 

Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 
$1.50 


A Ray of Light to Brighten Cottage Homes. By 
the author of A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. 16mo. 
35 cents. 

As a domestic story it is a to be classed 
with Mrs. Sherwood’s aod Hannah Moore’s.—Zion’s 
Herald. 

The Desert of Sinai. Notes of a Journey from 
Cairo to Beersheba. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
l2mo, $l. 

Dr. Bonar has visited those regions in the right 
spirit, quickly observant of real life and of passing 
events, but finding the chief inspiration of the 
scenes in the sacred association with which they 
are connected.— Literary Gazette. 

Memories of Bethany. By the author of the 
Footsteps of St. Paul, Morning and Night Watches, 
Words and Mind of Jesus, &c. 16mo. 60 cents. 

A precious little volume, dedicated to mourners 
in Zion, and full of comfort to sorrowing believers. 
—Edinburgh Witness. 

Life in its Lower, Intermediate, and Higher Forms; 
or Manifestations of Divine Wisdom in the Natural 
History “ Animals. By P. H..Gosse. Illustrated. 
12mo.- $1. 

The lover of natural history will be deeply inter- 
ested and greatly instructed b er studying 
these pages. It is a valuable k for the family, 
furnishing rich themes of thought and reflection, 
and leading to contemplate the character of God as 
seen in his creatures, even the most humble and 
unobserved. The illustrations shed much valuable 
light on the subject.—Christian Chronicle. 

The Giant-Killer; or the Battle that all must 
Fight. By the author of the Claremont Tales. 
18mo. 30 cents. 

Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit. 2 vols. 
8vo. $5. 

This work is an honour to the American Church. 
— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Dr. Storrs on the Constitution of the Human Soul. 
8vo. $1.75. 

A successful effort to bring the grandest themes 


2 vols. l16mo. 


. 


within the compass of popular disc 
dent 


Dr. Hodge’s Essays and Reviews. 8vo. $2.50. 
A ripe biblical scholar, a clear writer, well versed 
in the theological literature of ancient and modern 
times, an able polemic; whatever comes from his 
n will command attention, not only from those of 
is own way of thinking, but likewise from his op- 
ponents.—National Era. | 


Beveridge’s Private Thoughts on Religion. 2 
vols. $1.50. 
-Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 8vo. 
Pool’s Annotations. 3 vols. $10. 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols. Quarto. $15. 
Africa’s Mountain Valley. 40 cents. 
Memoir of Henry Lyman. 12mo. $1. 
Jacobus’s Notes on John. 12mo. 75 cents. 
Owen on Hebrews. 8 vols. sSvo. $12. 
Hodge on Ephesians. 8vo. $2. 
Memoir of Miss A. L. Newton. 16mo. 75 cents. 
Memoir of Captain Vicars. Cheap edition. 40 
cents. $1 


Guthrie on Ezekiel. 12mo. | 
Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, corner of Spring st., New York; and 


WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


tions to the Commissioners’ and Presbyterial Funds 
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o& the state of religion ia | 


mamant, Clerk, 


of 
Huntingdon will be held in the Presbyterian church | 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold ite next sta- | Bart 


| 


a 
stated meeti t Al dria, Virgisiay on the || 
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| geties, LL.D. 


| 
iz 


Critical Study and Knowledge of the. 


| vols., 8vo. 


orn 
od, usd ts te, 
a vght dows to the t 
by the fer. Bartwell Herne; 
the Rev.’ Samevel: Devidesa, D.Diy of tho: Univer- 


Vaaz. 


Life. Wihtem 


Second Series: G2. 


anday-School aad its Adjuacts. 
i atter; of siological Inquiries. 
In a Seriee of Essays, intended to icone the 


Matual Relations of the Physical Organization and 
the Mental’ Ores By Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Andual of Scientific 


Pacts ia Science and Art. § 


Ceataries. By rney. 75 cents. 
The Young Pilgrim: A Tale Illustrative of The 
Pilgrim’s Progreas.. By the author of The Giant 
Killer, Wings and Stings, &c. 90 cents. ‘oe 
My Mother. A beaatiful Book for the Young. 
othe eee 
M. Brewster, author of Werk te Do, 
and How to it, &c.. 30 conta. 
The Beliover’s Refuge; or Meditations an Christ 
and Heavea. By Joseph P. 60 cents. 
The Inguis‘tion Revived. A Nerrative by Dn. 
Angel Hetréroe De Mota of his Imprieonment by 
aad Eecape from 


the Tribenal of die Faith,» 
A. Rap-of Light to Brighten Conegn 
| eomes,. 
the author of A Trap to. at 35 ae 
The Sacred Plains. By J, Headley, $1 
Life of Captain Vicars, Cheapedition. 40 cts. 
The Sinfainess of Little Bins. By John Jack- 
WILLIAM ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellasa, aad Importers, . 
No. 144 Cheataut street aboye Sixth, Philadelphia. 


4 
‘PHE AMBRICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND iTS 
ADJUNCTS.—Jast published, The Americana 
Sunday-School and its Adjuncts. By James W, 
Alexander, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo. muslin. Price 


Conrents.—General Religiage Eduacetion De- 
manded by the Actual Condition of American So- 
ciety. Children Entrusted to us te be Trained fer 
God and our Country. The Por- 
trayed. The Bible-School. The Jnerease of. Kaow- 
ledge by Books. The Maltitude of Booka, and the 
‘Resulting Dangers and Dutjes,, Reading Habita. 
Sunday-Schoole Considered as Belonging to an age 


| of Preparation. The Collateral Influence of Sun- 


day-Schools upon the Social Condition of the Poor. 
The Teachers’ Incitement. 
For sale by all Booksellers, and by . 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No, 316 Chestnut street, Philadephia. 
mar 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORK.—Just im- 

ported, by D. &:Co., 346 and 348 
Broadway, New York, Horne’s Introduction to the 
tures. Tenth edition, revieed, oorrected, and 
brought down to the present time. Edited by the 
Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, B.D. (the author); the 
Rev. Samael! Davidson, ).D., of the University of 
Halle, and LL.D.; and 8. Pridesax Tregelles, LL.D. 
With 4 Maps and 2% Vignettes and Pac-similes. 4 
Now offered at $15; or full calf at $20. 
1856, published at 6d. 

Contents of the Four Volumes. 

Vo}. I.—A Summary of the Bvideace for the Gen- 
wneness, Authenticity, Uncorrupted Preservation, 
and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D. 8vo. or full calf. 

Vol. 1i.—The Text of the Old Testament Con- 
sidered. With a Treatise on Sacred Interpretation, 
and a brief Introduction to the Old Testament Books 
and the Apocrypha. By 8. Davidson, D.D, (Halle) 
and LL.D. 8vo. 

Vol. III.—A Summary of Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities. By the Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D. 8vo. 

Vol. 1V.—An Introduction to the Textual Criti- 
ciem of the New Testameat. By the Rev. T. H. 
Horne, B.D. The Critical part re-written, and 
the remainder gaa and edited by 8 P. Tre- 

vo.” 

It ie saying much, yet, ae far as our knowledge 
of biblical works extends, not too much, to assert 
of these volumes, that they constitute the most im- 

ortant theological publication of their kind which 
as appeared in this or any country for some years. 
No well-aseorted jibrary can be jong without it; 
and those students in divinity whose pecuniary re- 
sources are too limited to admit of wanton expendi- 
ture, would do well, even on the score of seconomy, 
to include these volumes in the list of their library. 
—London Christian Observer, 

A most valuable and learned work.—Dibdin’s 

A work deserving highest encomiums.— 
Lowndes, mar 21—2t 


USCARORA ACADEMY,.—Founded in 1836.— 
The Summer Session of this Institution will 
commence on the Ist of May next. The course of 
instruction comprises all the branches necessary to 
a thorough preparation for business, or for the high- 
er classes in any of our best Colleges. Location in 
the country, easy of access, healthful, free from 
temptations, and in the midst of beautiful scenery. 
The religious and moral influences in and around — 
the Institution are al] that the most anzious parent 
can desire. Thankful for the liberal patronage 
hitherto bestowed, we hope that the friends of 
Christian education will still favour us with an ex- 
amination into the advantages here afforded. 
For Catalogues containing full information and 
plate of buildings, address 
J. H. SHUMAKER, A. M., Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 21—3m 


EDAR HILL. FEMALE,.SEMINARY—Near 
Mount Joy, Lancaster counly, Pennsyloania.— 
The fortieth semi-annual Session of this Institution 
will close on thé 26th inst. It will be preceded by 
a six days examination, to which, and the closing 
exercises of the 26th, nte.and friegds of the 
pupils are respectfully invited to attend. 
he forty- first Session wi]l commence on the first 
Wednesday of May next. The present Principal 
has associated with himself and lady Mr. Albert 
Jackson, recently of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
and Mrs. Helen J. Jackson, well known to the for- 
mer patrons of the Institution as an accomplished 
and successfu) teacher, With this re-inforcement 
it is to be hoped that the future career of the Cedar 
Hill Seminary may be as useful and successful as 
its past has been. 

Teans.—For Boarding, and Tuition in the Eng- 
lish branches, $70. Music, Painting, and the Lan- 
guages extra. 

Circulars containing particalars can be obtained 
by addressing 

N. DODGE, Principal, or 
ALBERT JACKSON, Associate Principal. 
mar 21—6t 


ITUATION WANTED,-—-A graduate of a flour- 
ishing Female Seminary, who has had experi- 
ence in teaching, desires a situation a¢.a teacher of 
the English branches, including Mathematics. Sa- 
tisfactory referees given and required. Address 
M., BOX 87, 
Stroudsburg, Monroe county, Pennsylvania. 


mar 31—65t* 
SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey — 
Rev. James I. Hetm, A. M., and Rev. Jamzs 


P. Huenes, A. M., Principals. 

This School has aa admirable Jocation. The 
buildings are large and commodioas, with thirteen 
acres of ground attached, No pains are spared to 
render it a safe, comfo , and for 
boys—while they receive thorough instruction ia 
English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lan- 


guages, &c. 
Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 

jn May and November. boils, 

References.—The Professors at Prineeton; Joseph 
Henry, LL.D., Smithsonian Institute ; Professor J. 
8, Hart; Hon. Jobn Bell, Hoa. J. R.- 
United States Senate; His Excellency, James Bu- 
chanan. > mar 21—7t 


EMALE TEACHER WANTED.—Wanted « 
Young Lady to instruction oa the Piano, 
and to teach Music and Freach io a Seminary in the 
interior of the State. To a competent and ener- 
getic lady a libera) compensation will be given. It 
is desired that she should be a member of the Pres- 

byterian Church. Address “J.L.,” | 
Lewisburg, Union county, Pennsy] vania. 

mar 21—3:* 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER— 

By a Gentleman of thorough collegiate edu- 

cation, experienced in teaching and in the manage- 

ment of Schools. He will furnish substantial testi- 

monials as to necessary qualifications. Applications 
to the undersigned will receive Prompt attention. 


ICAL, 
mar 21—it* 


Newark, Delaware. 

tee FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Summer — 
Session of thie Institution will commence on 

the first Wednesday in May, coatineing five months. 
Trenus.—Boarding, Tuition, Light, Fuel, &c., 
per Session, $60. Lessons on the Piano, $15. Aa- 
cient and Modern Languages, each $5. Painting 
and Drawing, $5. The payment of $80 will entitle 
the pupil to all the extras except washing and 


books. 
For Circulars aad Ca 


address 
HN M. DICKEY, or 
SAMUEL DICKEY, 
_ Offord, Chester county, Peansylvania. 
mar 21—6t 
ACADEM Y.—This Institution is 
located in Churchtowa, La 
Pennsylvania, in one of the most 
healthy districts of our country. The course of in- 
struction is b and practical in all the braneh- 
es ofan English education, the Classics, Mathema- 
tics, and Music, It is easy of access by way of 
Lancaster, Downingtown, Phoenixville, sad Reading. 
The Principal will be at McKibben’s Merchaate’ 
Hotel, Fourth street below Arch, Philadelphia, on 
the last day of March and the Ist of April. | 
JAMES E. GIFFIN. 
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beem':te destroy the: vitality of the tu- Goop.—A. Louisiana-Senator was proffered Ia Richmond — 
> & process..ar, daughter of the Hon. A. Doczgay of the former itieg, a 
the agents | it Paris by M. Maisonncore. “Hu | hows 
en, pee are’ is mace" mind, and given ramc land warrant for one hundred and sixty acres, | vag or the Last re 
sionavien, | ise) ed, broker confitied te the city of: Washington: Horrible | says the Union of Satarday, was, Poems, By T. 
| malig | suspicions are whis whieh .it.is difficult | on Friday, issued to George: Peabody, the Lon- | mace Holy 
iw th y, and womec jn-whi to ent letter, said. to have been | dom banker, for: his services as private soldier Meads or by Rew Jobe 2 
Webevé the.‘separation of; ty whie bees tional, stetes thet: there ts net: one word of truth | Valiep ond: Series of Designs 7 
JOFity Of two, notwiti ing gcvera: pet a the Evangelists, Mark and Luke. /By William 
¥ 
analyses were made—analyses now of 'milk, 
soup, vegetables, in short, eyery thing. that 
i was eaten or drunk-—yet, it is now positively i 
4 asserted that, up to this time, no clue bas been ee 
discovered to the mysterious poison. the Kington By the Rev. 
4 rat , then, being rejected, and no hteenth and Nineteeath 
4 | 
4 | 
| 
| 
Jre, Mir, Tediield, 
then: ‘of them attached to the 
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novel in this country. 
He introduces a hollow acupuncture needle, | 
; 
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¢ 

‘th teat wididen 


4 


ran Rev. 8. Srvnesan or Lonpor. 
Second Berige: «New York; 15%, Sheldon, Biake- 


heppy combin 
While-we tan:peredive sams waite in the 
must have merits which they losein.pessing | | 


sermons 
throsglt tie! probs: te Vaid to the grout mass 
of. the peblic’te deseived’ their estimate. The | 


ict age me gresied him... ‘What 
with theivy -honours.of the N 


with 


Bq-iled Is 


» 


our to Kane.” 


6 golden wine, and round the s 
The g the 


Bie' the pure tight thet sparkled in his eyes, 
Bright as ek Se 
y 


‘Paded and faded, ‘ahd the bra 
relentiess Arctic winds had robbed. 


oung heart 


the ss Arctic 
Ofall ite vital heat, in that long quest 
For the lost..Ceptein, now within his breast. 
| More and more faintly throbbed. 


od on the ¢fown with eager clasp, 
Jaunched a whistling dart; 


thats And ere the thunders of applause 


‘Peo.late—too late the splendid prize he won 


‘In the Olympic rece-of Seienee and of Art! 


3 d:berg. that, pale and k 
Drifts from the white North to a tropic zone, 


“Aiscourses in: Cel¥inistic, | And in the burning day 
earnest in their tone, and somewhat egotistical. ‘Wastes, peak by peak away, 
They: the firat which, | Till, on even, 
however; we opportatiity/of ‘making | Tt dive with sunlight blessing it; so he 
inl fou *Pranquilly floated to a Southern sea, 
melted into Heaven! 


ERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS.: 


‘Review and. Bleckwood’s Magazine, both of them , 
"The severith uf Home, the School, ‘atid 
the Chuich,” by Dy. Retisselser, has appeared | 
‘With articles Of sterling worth, ~ 
We have received. the Monthly Religious 
zine, edited by Professor, Huntingdon: of Boston; 
Littell’s Living* Age, the Americén ‘and Foreign 
@hristidn Union; of Peace, the Canadian 
Présbyter, new” périddical, Christian Instructor, | 
Evangelical Repository, Unity Magazine, Reformed : 
Presbyteriap, Bannerof'the Covenant... 
We have qleo'reveived a: well written «Letter on | 
‘the Divinity’of' Christ from Father to: ‘Son.” 
end en interesting lecture by James Banks, Esq., of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, on the Character of | 
Flora McDonald, the Scottish beroine, so celebrated 
by Walter Scott, Mr. Banks condenses her history, 
and gives the facts. of her‘visit to.and residence in 
this country, which will be new to many. a 
I 


AMBRIGAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the managers was. 
held on 5th-inst.: Six new-societies were. re- | 
oogaized; foarin Arkansas, one in Michigan, 
ong th Towa. were read from 
v. J. M. Leihg, superintendent of the 
‘Methodist’ ‘Missions ‘among Scandina- 


Co. of New York, we | 
have reccived.the rerprints of the London Quarterly | B 


no tears, who lived a noble life! 
¢ will not weep for him who died so well; 
nt we, will gather round the hearth and tell 


The story of his strife. 

homage suits him well; 
xo Better than faneral pomp or passing bell. 
‘Whet tale of peril and self-sacrifice! 

Prisoned amid the fastnesses of ice, 


. With bunger fiowling o’er the wastes of snow! 


-« [Night lengthening inte months ; the ravenous floe 
‘Crunching the massive ships as the white bear | 
Crunches his prey. 


The insvufficient share 
‘Of loathsome food; 


The lethargy of famine; the despair 


Urging to labour, nervelessly pursued ; 


-, Toil done with skinny arms, and faces hued 
Like pallid maske, while dolefully behind 
Glimmered the fading embers of a mind! 

That awful hour, when through the prostrate band 
Delirium stalked, laying his burning hand 


Upon the ghastly foreheads of the crew. 

The whiepers of rebellion, faint and few 

At first, but deepening ever till they grew 
nto black. thoughts of murder: such the throng 


| Of horrors round the hero, High the song 
Should be that hymns the noble part he played ! 
Sinking himself—yet ministering sid - 


To all aroun! him. By a mighty will 
Living defiant of the wants that kill, 


Because his death would seal his comrades’ fate ; 


Cheering with Geaseless and inventive skill 


Those Polar winters, dark and desolate. 


Equal to every trial—every fate 
He stands, until spring, tardy with relief, 
Unlocks the icy gate, 


‘And the pale prisoners thread the world once more, 


mish lan 5 from Rev. Oyrus i D iffs of G ; ’ 
Gf ‘thé Choctaw Thdian Mission, a og 
contzibution from:his Indian Church; from he guid bis 


ahd services in the cause of the Bible... Let- 


+ers:from: agente at home show the general 


resperity' and pro of the cause in the 
Ernited Stator and Ferritories. Appropriate 
reaolations were adopted in regard to the 
death of Mr. Righter, intelligence of which 
was received since the last meeting of the 
cane and also in regard to the death of 
Bi Smith, of Beirut, who has rendered 

. important services to the Bible cause in 


y ae of gold 
From royal hands, who wooed the knightly state; 


The knell of old formalities is tolled, 
_ And the world’s knights are now self-consecrate. 
No grander episode doth chivalry hold 


In all its annals back to Charlemagne, 


_ Than that long vigil of unceasing pain, 


through hunger and through cold, 
By the good Christian knight, Exisaa Kane. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Never Repress your Tears, 


A lengthy dissertation has recently been 


by a physician of France, on the 


eneficial influences of groaning and crying 


on the nervous system. He contends that 
Poster, Sea crying are the two grand ope- 


translating the Scriptures into the Arabic | rations by which nature allays anguish— 
language. A grant was madeto the Mis. | that he uniformly observed that those 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal | patients who give way to their natural feel- 


Church of Danish Bibles and Testaments 


ings, more speedily recover from accidents 


adds to the appea 


for their Scandinavian Missions; and Choc- 
taw Testaments for Choctaw boys at Spruce 


Church Edifice in the Sand- 
+ wich Islands. 


The Pacific Commercial Advertiser of 
Honolulu, January Ist, says:—The new 
church, on the corner of Fort and Beretania 
streets, which was dedicated last Sabbath 
morning, is one of the finest ornaments of our 
town. It is erected by the Fort street con- 

tion, under the pastoral charge of Rev. 

: D. Strong, and we are glad to learn is en- 
nearly 


id for. The building has cost 
11,000; besides the cost of the land, 
‘which was $2000. The exterior is made 
to resemble brown sand-stone, and presents 
a more pleasing appearance than had it been 
in the more usual style, white. The inte- 
rior of the church is plain but neat, well 
lastered, and with a heavy cornice, which 
rance. The gallery is 
small and intended only for the choir. The 
church has about sevehty pews, and will 
comfortably seat about four hundred and 
fifty persons. The basement, which is above 
ground, would have given the building a 
more pleasant elevation, if the floor had 
been three feet below,.the surface. It is fit- 
ted up as a lecture room and pastor's stady, 
and the whol¢ ai ment’ appears ‘to 
re venient and The 


New 


fox the choice, end the 
est: ‘were’ G70 for ti cé, ‘and ‘th 

derstand that the Rev. Mr. Strong will econ 
be installed as pastor, the delay having been 
owing to the unsettled state of the congre- 
gation, who now feel more established. _ 


~ Galvanic Action In the Earth. 


_ An eminent London cutler, Mr. Weiss, 
having observed that steel seemed to be 
much improved when it had become rusty 
fu the carth, provided that the rust was not 
factitiously produced by the application of 
acids, made the experiment of burying 
some razor-blades for nearly three years, 
and the results fully ee sesame to his 

pectation. The blades me coated 
with rust, which had the appearance of hav- 
ing exuded from ‘within, but were not cor- 

ed, and the quality of the steel was de- 
sidadly improted. 3 
Analogy 


the: conclusion that the 
game might hold good with respect to iron, 
under. similar circumstances. He accord- 
ingl 
svhioh the pites‘of London bridge had been 
shod. Each shoe consisted of a small in- 
verted, pyramid, with four straps, rising 


from the four sides of the base, which em- 


braced aud were nailed to the pile, the total 
length, from the point which entered the 
‘ground'to the end of the strap, being about 
sixteen inches, and the weight about eight 

The p idal extremities of the 


oes' were found ‘to’ much corroded, 
“nor, indeed, were the straps; ‘but the latter 


jad. become extremely and beautifully so- 
When manufactured, the solid 


points in question were convertible ‘into 


very good steel, also the bolte; but the 


straps produced steel of unequalled quality. 


thologi 


purchased fifteen tons of iron with 


and operations, than those who suppose it 
is unworthy a man to betray such symptoms 
of cowardice, as either to groan or cry. He 
is always pleased by the crying and violent 
roaring of a patient during the time he is 
undergoing a violent surgical operation, be- 
cause he is satisfied that he will thereby 
soothe his nervous system so as to prevent 
fever, and insure a favourable termination. 
He relates the case of a man who, by crying 
and bawling, reduced his pulse from one 
hundred and twenty-six to sixty, in the 
course of two hours. That some patients 
often have great satisfaction in groaning, 
and that hysterical patients experience great 
relief from crying, are facts which no person 
will deny. -As to restless and hypochon- 
driacal subjects, or those who are never 
happy but when they are under some course 
of medical or dietetic treatment, the French 
surgeon assures them that they cannot do 
better than groan all day and cry all night. 


Endurance of Literary Losses. 


Of all the losses of property, none would 
seem so disheartening as to lose the proceeds 
of protracted mental toil, and it is surpris- 
ing with what patience these trials have 
usually been borne; and with what fortitude 
and resolution they have been repaired. 
The resignation of Fénélon surpassed that 
of Saint Cyran himself. His rs were 
consumed in’a fire which barnt down the 
palace of Cambrai. The Abbé de Langer- 
on. hastened Versailles to inform him of 
the disaster. He fonnd him quietly con- 
versing with some friends, and the Abbé 
endeavoured to break the news by degrees. 

“<T know it,” interrupted the Archbishop; 
“but it is better that my house should 
destroyed than the cottage of a poor man;” 
and he tranquilly resumed the former con- 
versation. 

“When Cooper, the author of the Latin 
Dictionary, had been employed eight years 
upon his work, his wife, who had been a 
shrew, put it on the fire. The indomitable 
lexicographer ‘commenced it anew, and in’ 
eight years more completed his task. 

Porson spent ten months of incessant toil 
in copying in his beautiful hand the almost 
obliterated manuscript of the Lexicon of 
Photius. When the copy was burnt he sat 
down unruffied to make a second, which he 
completed in the same perfect style as the 
first. 

_Audubon likewise, the American orni- 
had one thousand of the drawings 
for his t work on birds destroyed b 
fire. ‘The burning heat,” he says, “ whic 
rushed through my brain when I saw my 
loss, was so great that I could not sleep for 
several nights, and my days were oblivion; 
but I teok.up my gun, note-book and pen- 
cils, and went forth to the woods again as 
gaily as if nothing had Ung could 
make better drawings than before. In three 
years my portfolio was filled.” 

All authors, however, have not displayed 
the same eself-command. A fire consumed 
the observatory and manuscripts of Hevelius, 
and such was his regret at the destruction 
of some astronomical notes, that he wrote 


eight years afterwards that he never thought 
of it without shedding tears. Father Si- 
mon, the suthor of the well-known “Criti- 
cal Histories of the Old and New Testa- 


ment,” was denounced by the Jesuits to the 


| ous delirium. 


‘Attachment of Different 
each 


the Pole, | drought’ on’ viol 
| three days. ~~ 
zone, 
flag 


wood, where he. epent the day continu- 
He passed: 


the: yalaé as they were 
erly Review. . 


3 


one of the'midlend counties of Eng- 
land an éxtraordifary bed ‘of fossils has been 
accidentally discovered, They are pro- 
nounced to be marine vegetables—fungi, 
‘and alge, and faci.. Their variety of shape 
is* fantastic’ beyond description, and their 


| number immense. Specimens have ‘been 


submitted to competent examiners, who 
state that they are unlike any known fos- 


éils yet depicted or described im geological 


or botanical works, or’ any, that have come 
under theit observation before. 


Animals to 
ether. 


Animals of different 


species are capable 
of forming attachments for 


each other. I[ 


| have heard the late Governor Brooks relate 


an affecting anecdote of this kind: 

_ When the American army in the Revo- 
lution lay at Valley Forge, during the in- 
clement winter of 1779-80, the stable of 
the Governor, then a Colonel.in the army, 
was tenanted by: three inhabitants, of spe- 
cies the most diverse, but of affections the 
most cordial and united—a horse, a dog, 
‘and a drake. 
down at night, thar the dog came and lay 
close at his side, then the drake as invari- 
ably crept into the little oval nest created 
by the dog’s legs, head, and body. In this 
position they passed the cold winter nights, 
and were invariably found by the servant 
the next morning. The dog and the drake 
became devoted friends. At the close of 
every meal they resorted to the Colonel’s 
quarters to be fed, and the shaking of the 
table cloth was a signal for a race between 
the dog and drake, which would arrive first 
and get the nicest bits of their common re- 
past. Usually the race was a pretty even 
one, the drake making up for the shortness 
of his legs by the activity of his wings. 

At length, however, there came a deep, 
light snow. At. noon, the table cloth was 
shaken as usual, and the dog commenced 
the race of bounding through the snow and 
was soon near his dinner. Not so with the 
drake. He commenced his usual career 
with great impetuosity, but soon began to 
tumble from one hole into another, until he 
became exhausted. But what did the dog 
do? Did he rush on and devour his meal 
alone? Byno means. He missed his com- 
panion, looked behind, and saw him strug- 
gling in the snow; he galloped back, too 
the drake gently in his mouth and bore him 
off to share the meal of his noble-minded 
companion.— Dr. Burnap. 


Milk. 


Many persons imagine that the milk of 
cows is one of the most healthful of all ar- 
ticles, and yet it is a great mistake, except 


| under certain limitations. By stout, strong, 


hardy, industrious out-door working men 
it may be used advantageously for breakfast 
and dinner, but, except in tea and coffee, 
and now and then half a glass for breakfast 
or dinner, it is not a proper article of food 
for invalids. In many instances patients 
have said to me: “I used to be a dear lov- 
er of milk, but I thought it made me bil- 


ious, and I have ceased using it altogether.” 


This is the common-sense observation: of 
ordinary men—one that, without any theory, 
and against a lifetime of prejudice, has 
forced itself upon the attention.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. ' 


Yearly Food of One Man. 


From the army and navy diet scale of 
France and England, which, of course, are 
based upon the recognized necessities of 
large numbers of men in active life, it is in- 
ferred that about two and one-fourth pounds 
avoirdupois of dry food, per day, are re- 
quired for each individual; of this about 
three-fourths are vegetable, and the rest 
animal. At the close of an entire year, the 
amount is upwards of 800 pounds. Enume- 
rating under the title of water all the vari- 
ous drinks—coffee, tea, alcohol, wine, &c.— 
its estimated quantity is about 15,000 
pounds per annum. The quantity for the 
air received by breathing may be taken at 
800 pounds. With these figures before us, 
says the Medical World, we are able to see 
how the case stands. The food, water, and 
air which a man receives, amount, in the 
aggregate, to more than 3000 pounds a 
year; that is, to about a ton and a half, or 
more than twenty times his weight. This 
enormous quantity may well attract our at- 
tention to the expenditure of material re- 
quired for supporting life. A living being 
is the result and representation of change 
on a prodigious scale. 


What Stands to Reason ? 


‘‘ Fat stands to riz’n!”’ Were I asked to 
describe the intellectual condition of the 
Scotch by a phrase, I should say they are 
the nation who ask what stands to reason. 
This is an abridgment of the Scottish pbi- 
losophy in colleges and cottages. The 
Frenchman, who is still the modern Greek 
or Roman, asks, in reference to a standard 
of appearance or beauty, the comme il fait, 
and condemns what is ugly, or villain, or 
bete. The Englishman asks, “‘ Will it pay ?” 
When an Englishman says, ‘‘ How do you 
do?” he has an eye to business; when a 
Frenchman asks, ‘‘Comment vous 
vous ?”—How do you carry yourself? he 
has appearance, decoration, glory in his 


mind; and when a Scotchman asks, “ Hoo’s 


a’ wi’ ye ?”’—how is all with you? his all- 
embracing philosoply inquires if every thing 
concerning you accords with the reason or 
fitness of things. Some years ago, I found 
myself, rather late in the evening of a fair- 
day, in a dancing-booth in Hertfordshire. 
The village lads had drunk too much beer. 
One of them, wishing for a row, began leap- 
ing up to the little wooden triangle in which 
the candles were fixed, to blow them out. 
Two young men, who were more sober, op- 
ome and thwarted his design—the one, an 

nglish m, asking him, ‘What will 
you get by it?” the other, a Scotch gar- 
dener, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Hooto, man! it does na 
stand to riz’n’’—fie, man, it does not stand 
to reason. Here is another illustration of 
the characteristic of the Englishman. It 
once happened to me to dine ata public 
dinner at the Freemason’s Tavern, when a 
series of orators broke down in their speech- 
es. The company preferred their wine and 
conversation to the orations of the pro- 
gramme. Dismay seized the speechifiers, 
and it seemed impossible that any one could 
get on amidst the impatient interruptions 
which arose from all parts of the hall. The 
late Lord Nugent turned to me and said: 


“‘ You'll see they will listen to nobody until 


some one man to introduce the word 
business into the first sentence of his 
speech.” I gave the hint to the next speak- 


No sooner did the horse lie ' 


rtez- 


-gons of the year, actually enda 


ay i 


oar lords, and gentlemen. | 
hat habe ‘to the basi. 
ness of the evening-—.”’,,. Hear, hear, hear 
burst loudly from all sides, and. tha orators 
their work. triumphantly.— 
», business; glory, presume three De | bees 
tions in three words.— “Words. 


«> Sie David Brewster, in the North British 
Review, says that no opinion is more 
mon, and certainly none is more incorrect, 
than that it is prudent to avoid the use of 


artificial helps to the eyes so long as they | 


tely indispensable. The hu- 


are not absolu 
man eye is too delicate a structure to bear 


continued strain without injury; and the | 
true'rule is to commence the use of glasses » 
as soon as we can see better with them than 

without them, and always to employ such | 
as will render vision most comfortable and | 


pleasant. The spectacles habit 

for ordinary purposes may not be adequate 

to certain occasional demands, euch as read- 
ing very fine print, examining maps, &o. To 
meet these cases, a hand-reading glass, two 
and a half inches in diameter, to be used in 
‘conjunction with the spectacles, and never 
without them, is strongly recommended. A 
similar use of the reading glass is also re- 


commended to short-sighted persons imcon- | 


junction with the concave spectacles, when 
examining minute objects. 


Aneedote of Napoleon and the 
Ladiess 


Dr. Baird, in a late lecture at St. Louis, ; 


related an amusing anecdote of Napoleon le 
Grande and the ladies who attended his 
first d reception ball at the Tuileries. 
The old nobility had departed, and every 
thing was new. The invited guests were 
aléetty military officers and their wives. 
Some two thousand ladies were present. 
When supper time came, they of course took 
precedence of the gentlemen. A question 
arose who had the right to go first. The 
great dining-room hall was thrown open, ad- 
mitting them, and the doors were then 
closed, and the officers of the palace found it 
impossible to open them. The dispute 
among the ladies grew warm. One lady said 
the right was hers, as her husband was a 
great General; but she soon found that 
others maintained; on one ground or the 
other, that their claims were greater. Mean- 
while the officers could not get the doors 
open, and in consternation one of them 
hastened to the First Consul, and asked him 
how they should settle the question of pre- 
cedence. ‘O,” says Bonaparte, “nothing 
is easier; tell them that the eldest is to go 
first !’? The officer reported to the ladies 
the First Consul’s decision, and instantly 
they all fell back! This gave the officers an 
opportunity to get the doors open, when, to 
their astonishment, none of the ladies were 
willing to go first. After standing in that 
ridiculous position for a moment they began 
to laugh heartily at their own folly, and all 
marched into the dining-hall without delay. 
This, said Dr. Baird, is one of the thousand 
and one stories they tell in Paris of the 
‘¢Great Napoleon,” to illustrate the readi- 
ness of his wit. 


Zoological. 


A late London paper speaks of the im- 
portation, by the West India mail steamer, 
of a curious apimal, captured on the plains 
of Caraccas. In size it is about as large as 
a squirrel. It is described as having a 
tongue and head like those of an ant-eater, 
and a tail like that of a monkey, by which 
it hangs to the branches of the trees. It is 
something like the possum, and feeds on 
pine-apple, banana, and other fruits. It is 
spiteful, and not at all timid. 


Ingenuity of Birds. 


Thrushes feed very much on snails, look- 
ing for them in mossy banks. Having fre- 
quently observed some broken snail-shells 
near two projecting pebbles on a gravel 
walk, which had a hollow between them, I 
endeavoured to discover the occasion of 
their being brought to that situation. At 
last I saw a thrush fly to the spot with a 
snail-shell in his mouth, which he placed 
between the two stones, and hammered: at 
it with his beak till he had broken it, and 
was then able to feed on its contents. The 
bird must have discovered that he could not 
apply his beak with sufficient force to break 
the shell when it was rolling about, and he 
therefore found out and made use of a spot 
which would keep the shell in one position. 
When the lapwing wants to procure food, 
it seeks for a worm’s cast, and stamps the 
ground by the side of it with its feet some- 
what in the same manner as I have often 
done when a boy, in order to procure worms 
for fishing. After doing this for a short 
time, the bird waits for the issue of the 
worm from its hole, who, alarmed at the 
shaking of the ground, endeavours to make. 
its escape, when it is immediately seized, 
and becomes the prey of the ingenious bird. 
The lapwing also frequents the haunts of 
moles. These animals, when in pursuit of 
worms, on which they feed, frighten them, 
and the worm, in attempting to escape, 
comes to the surface of the ground, where 
it is seized by the lapwing. The same mode 
of alarming his prey has been related of 
the gull. | 


Tea and Coffee. 


There are certain districts in the United 
States where new notions of every descrip- 
tion flourish with amazing vigour, as far as 
the number of converts are concerned ; 
among these mere notions are the injurious 
effects of tea and coffee as a daily drink. 

I think that it is demonstrable that a 
single cup of weak tea or coffee at a meal, 


«apy 4 in cold weather, and most especi- | 


ally in persons of a weakly habit or consti- 
tution, is far more healthful than a glass of 
cold water. 

Tea and coffee doubtless do injure some 
people—that is, some persons may not be 
able to drink them without its being fol- 
lowed by some discomfort; so will even 
water, if used too freely; and I think it 
will be found that, in nearly every such 
case of uncomfortableness after a cup of tea 
or coffee, this condition of things has been 
brought about by the too free use of these 
articles, or that the tone of the stomach has 
been impaired by improper eating. 

Man is styled an omnivorous animal— 
an animal eating every thing. No created 
animal can eat and drink, without discom- 
fort, half the articles consumed by man. [ 
know very well that men die before their 
days are half numbered, in consequence of 
errors in eating and drinking; but these 
disastrous results do not arise from the 
quality of man’s aliment, but from its quan- 
tity—it is the quantity which prematurely 
kills millions. A sensible man may eat 
almost any thing with impunity, a simpleton 
nothing; the former eats like a philosopher, 
the latter like a pig. The former éats as 
much as he wants, the latter eats more than 
he wants. 

In small quantities, and occasionally, 
many things may be eaten with advantage, 
which, if eaten continuously for weeks and 
months, or in inordinate amounts, would 
occasion serious results. There are also 
times and seasons for different articles of 
food; for example: fruits and berries, when 
ripe, fresh, perfect, may be freely eaten in 
the earlier parts of the day, but if largely 
eaten after sundown, especially at some sea- 
r life and 
have destroyed thousands.— Hal/’s Journal 
of Health. 


‘im 


the! buckwheat flowering Séason. 

6'was a field of some five acres of it, 
not’ mote than two hundred yards from 
where the bees located;‘and two other 
fields about one-fourth of a mile distant. I 


then thrée hives, and marked the 
weight on each—one swarm of that year, 
one a yearling, and one three years old. 
The seasoti was propitious, and the bees 
worked like fine fellows; I expected an 


but what think you was my surprise on 
re-weighing the hives after the first few 
frosts, to find the weight. the same, except 
the young swarm, which: gained only one- 
| fourth of a pound! but it was neverthcless 
so. The next season I weighed five swarms, 
and marked in like manner, there being two 
fields of buckwheat at about one-fourth of a 
mile distant; the result nearly the same, 
some of them being half a pound more, and 
others a quarter to half a pound less at the 
|re-weighing, 

~ The next season I tried again three swarms, 
at a variety of ages, other matters being 
equally favourable, and found the result as 
‘before. Since that time I have not believed 
bees gather honey from buckwheat. 

There are those now, after ac ory this, 
who will not believe it true; to such I say, 
try it; it will not take much time if you 

ave bees and buckwheat near. | 

Men are so firmly wed to their early and 
preconceived notions, that the custom is, do 
not investigate, or we may be impelled to 
abandon some dear old hobby. this is evi- 
dently true of our habits and opinions in 
agriculture. 

I say, examine all subjects; let none es- 
cape you. No oneis too great for a test by 
reason, experience, or utility; so doubters, 
try it.—Life Illustrated. 


Who Writes the Negro Songs. 


The principal writer of our national music is 
Stephen C. Foster, the author of ‘ Uncle Ned,” 
“O Susannah,” &c. He resides near Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, where he occupies a moderate 
clerkship, upon which, and a per centage on the 
sales of his songs, he depends for a living. He 
writes the poetry as well as the music of his 
songs. These are sung wherever the English 
language is spoken, while the music is sung 
wherever men sing. In the cotton fields of the 
South, among the mines of California and 
Australia, in the sea-coast cities of China, in 
Paris, in the London prison—every where, in 

act, his melodies are heard. ‘* Uncle Ned” 
was the first. This was published in 1845, and 
reached a sale unknown till then in the music 
[pene business. Of ‘ The Olds Folks at 
ome,” 100,000 copies have been sold in this 
country, and as many more in England. ‘“‘M 
Kentucky Home,” and ‘“‘ Old Dog Tray,” eac 
had asale of about 70,000. All his other songs 
have had a great run. All his compositions 
are simple, but they are natural, and find their 
way to the popular heart, and link themselves 
indissolubly with its best associations. 


Roots or TREES.—A writer in the Coun- 
try Gentleman gives some useful informa- 
tion on this point. He says:—*“ The prac- 
tice adopted by many cultivators of fruit, 
shows that the distance to which the trees 
extend their roots is but very imperfectly 
understood. We allude more particularly 
to the practice of digging or loosening small 
circles of earth at the foot of the trunk, or 
p of working the soil up mellow but a short 

distance off. We have recently made some 
measurements to prove the length of the 
roots of the peach tree. A number of young 
trees of equal size, and all of the same va- 
riety, (the Tillotson) were set on a piece of 

ound of uniform quality, at the same timre. 

hey were equally cultivated for two or 
three years, and grew alike. For the past 
two years the ground has been allowed to 
become covered with grass, which has becn 
pastured; but near one side of the orchard, 
a heap of old straw, manure, &c., has been 
deposited, but has not been worked into the 
soil, consequently all the fertility which the 
roots have obtained has soaked into the soil. 
The trees are now about two and a half 
inches in diameter, and ten feet high to the 
tip of the highest branches. The following 
are the effects of the heap of manure and 
litter already described. The tree which 
stood within two feet of this heap, and whose 
roots could freely extend under it on one 
side, has made a growth of shoots the past 
season more than four and a half feet long. 
The next tree, seven feet off, had grown 
over two feet. The third tree, fifteen feet 
off, made a growth of fourteen inches. The 
fourth tree, twenty-three feet off, and all 
others at greater distances, made no more 
growth than about eight inches. The four- 
teen inch shoots weighed about triple the 
eight inch shoots, and the two feet shoots 
fifteen times as much, those which grew 
four and a half feet about seventy times as 
much. 


PREPARATION OF SEED.—Some seeds are 
so slow of germination that weeds grow in 
advance of them, and thus render their cul- 
tivation the more difficult. Many of these, 
such as the carrot, parsnip, &c., may be bur- 
ied in a bag in the soil a few days before 
use, and thus swell materially by the hu- 
midity and other necessary conditions found 
in the soil before final use. This mode of 
treatment in many cases will do away with 
the necessity for steeps, and render early 
germination quite certain. Care should be 
taken not to have them buried long enough 
to cause material sprouting, as the new 
sprout might be broken off or injured dur- 
ing planting. 

MANURE UNDER Cover. — Lord Kin- 
nard’s experiments show conclusively that 
manure produced and kept under cover, is 
| much more effective than that produced and 
kept in the open air; and they show, just 
as we should expect from accurately con- 
ducted experiments, that the advantage is 
quite as decided on the second year’s crop 
as on the first. 


Every FARMER GROWING HIS OWN Svu- 
GAR.—The great demand made at the Patent 
Office, this year, for the Chinese sugar cane, 
indicates that the cultivation will be very 
extensive, the only difficulty in the way be- 
ing the want of cheap and portable machin- 
ery for extracting the juice of the cane. 
This difficulty, we see, our own inventors are 
endeavouring to remove. A Mr. Hodges 
of Cincinnati, has a machine on exhibition 
at which is designed for a su- 
gar-mill. It consists of three vertical cast 
iron rollers, supported between cast iron 
plates, resting upon a triangular wood frame, 
about eight feet on itssides. Under each cor- 
ner is a large truck wheel, so adjusted, when 
working, as to revolve in a circle, the shaft 
of one of the rollers occupying the centre 
of the frame, and clutched fast to a tiurber 
below, preventing its turning, while the 
other two, being geared into it at the top, 
are made to revolve around it as the whole 
frame is turned by the horse. On one cor- 
ner is a feed table, from which a man feeds 
the cane, which, having been acted upon by 
the two rollers, passes out upon a table on 
the-other corner, which is removed as often 
as a sufficient quantity accumulates. The 
juice passes down through the bed-plate, and 
is received in a vessel made for that pur- 
pose. Cheap and portable machinery is all 
that is wanted to test the great experiment 
which is now being tried with the Chinese 
sugar cane.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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extra -harvest of honey this time, sure; | 


- The path that upwards leads to God! 
+ Thrice happy, for the Saviour’s voice 
Allared him on, ‘snd blessed his choice. 


Bat ah! that poor, mistaken one, 

Who chose the fatal race to run— 

I saw him tread on ruin’s verge, 

And heard below the roaring surge. 
How low he fell I could not see. 
Haste thou, the path of danger flee ; 
These pilgrims and their choice survey, 
Behold their end, and choose thy way! 


THE POLITE CALIPH. 


- “Mother, is it really true that all our best 
doings cannot make us worthy of heaven?” 

“ Most true, my child,” 
_ “ And why is it so?” 

‘* Because our best doings cannot atone for 
-our old ains, and being done by the grace of 
God, they merit nothing.” 

“Then there is no use in trying to be good 
at all,” said the young boy with a sigh. 

‘‘ Nay, my son, though the best that we can 
offer does not merit heaven, yet will God gra- 
ciously smile upon the feeble efforts of his ser- 
vants to please him. I have:read somewhere a 
beautiful Eastern tale, which may help to ex- 
plain my meaning. 

“A poor Arab was travelling in the desert, 
when he met with a spring of clear, sweet, 
sparkling water. Accustomed as he was to 
brackish wells, to his simple mind it appeared 
that such water as this was worthy of 8 mon- 
arch; and, filling his leathern bottle from the 
spring, he determined to go and present it to 
the Caliph himeelf. 

‘‘The poor man travelled a considerable dis- 
tance before he reached the presence of his 
sovereign, and laid his humble offering at his 
feet. The Caliph did not despise the little gift, 
brought to him with so much trouble. He 
ordered some of the water to be poured into a 
cup, drank of it, and, thanking the Arab with 


| a smile, ordered him to be presented with a 


reward. | 

“‘ The courtiers around pressed forward, eager 
to taste of this wonderful water; but, to the 
surprise of all, the Caliph forbade them to touch 
even a single drop. 

“ After the poor Arab had quitted the royal 
presence, with a light and joyful heart, the 
Caliph turned to his courtiers and thus ex- 
plained the motives of his conduct: 

‘“‘* During the travels of the Arab,’ said he, 
‘the water in his leathern bottle had become 
impure and very distasteful. But it was an 
offering of loyalty and love, and as such I re- 
ceived it with pleasure. But I well knew that 
had I suffered another to drink of it, he would 
not have concealed his disgust; and therefore 
I forbade you to touch the draught, lest the 
heart of the poor man should have been 
wounded!’ ” 

“What a kind, thoughtful Caliph!” cried 
the child. : 

“Now,” continued the mother, “all that we 
sinners can present to our King is like the 
water brought by the Arab, though, like him, 
we may fancy it worthy the acceptance of our 
Lord. But he will not reject, he will not des- 
pise the little offering of love and faith; for he 


hath promised that even a cup of cold water 


given in the name of a disciple shall in no wise 
lose its reward.” — Children’s Paper. 


THE HANDSOME SOUL. 


One day last winter, a little boy from the 
South, who was on a visit to the city, was 
taking his first lesson in the art of “sliding 
down hill,” when he suddenly found his feet 
in rather too close contact with a lady’s rich 
silk dress. Surprised, mortified, and confused, 
he sprang from his sled, and, cap in hand, 
commenced an earnest apology. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am; I am very 
sorry.” | 

‘‘ Never mind,” exclaimed the lady, “ there 
is no great harm done, and you feel worse 
about it than I do.” 

“But, dear madam,” said the boy, as his 
eyes filled with tears, ‘“‘ your dress is ruined. I 
thought that you would be very angry with me 
for being so careless.” 

“Ono,” replied the lady, “‘better have a soiled 
dress than a ruffled temper.” 

‘OQ, isn’t she a beauty!” exclaimed the lad, 
as the lady passed on. 

‘“‘Who? that lady?” returned his comrade, 
“if you call her a beauty, you shan’t choose 
for me. Why, she is more than thirty years 
old, and her face is yellow and wrinkled.” 

“‘T don’t care if her face is wrinkled,” re- 
plied the little hero, ‘her soul is handsome, any 
how.” 

A shout of laughter followed, from which the 
little fellow was glad to escape. Relating the 
incident to his mother, he remarked, ‘‘O, mo- 
ther! that lady did me good. I shall never 
forget it; and when I am tempted to indulge 
my angry passions, I will think of what she 
said, ‘ Better have a soiled dress than a ruffled 
temper.” 

COMMENTARY ON THE NINTH COM- 
MANDMENT. 

At the examination of the children of the 
Windsor Infant School, a little boy was asked 
to explain his idea of “ bearing false witness 
against your neighbour.” After hesitating, he 
said it was “ telling lies,” on which the worthy 
and reverend examiner said, ‘‘ That is not ex- 
actly an answer. What do you say?” address- 


ing a little girl who stood next, when she im- | 


mediately replied, ‘It was when nobody did 
nothing, and somebody went and told of it.” 
“Quite right,” said the examiner, amid irre- 
pressible roars of laughter, in which he could 
not help joining, the gravity of the whole pro- 
ceeding being completely upset. 
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ter’s Practical Works, 4 vols., royal 8vo. Nean- 
der’s Church History, 5 vols., 8vo. Geisler’s Ec- 
clesiastical History, 5 vols.,8vo. Collier’s Eccie- 
siastical History, 9 vols., 8vo. Milman’s History 
of Latin Christianity, 6 vols., 8vo. John Howe’s 
Works, 3 vols., 8vo. Quesnel! on the Gospele, 2 
vols., 8vo. Owen on the Hebrews, 2 vols., 8vo. 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine, 3 
vols., 8vo. Also a large assortment of Books in 
every department of Theological Literature, for 
sale at the lowest prices, by 
, SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
Booksellers and Importers, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
feb 28—3t 
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competent assistant devote bie hele time to 
the improvement of his pupils. 
‘The Third Seaton wil commence on the 18th of 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED.—A middie aged 
H tady—a member of the Presbyterian Church 
preferred—is wanted in a pleasant country place, 
as a Housekeeper. One ing a daughter 
coeld associate with and teach two or three young 
childrea, might find it a pleasant home. 

uired. Address Housek 
the office of this paper, No. 144 
OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY—Year 

of Facis.in Science and Art-—For 1857-- 
Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Im- 

rovemeants io Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural 

hilosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, 
Antiquities, &c. together with a list of recent Sci- 
entific Publications, a classified List of Patents, 
Progress of Science durin ear 
David A. Wells, A. M. ith a portrait of Jeffries 
Wyman, M. D. Professor, &c. in Harvard Univer- 
sity, from a Photograph. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 

hie ie the eighth volume of an annual which has 
been received by the public with steadily increee 
ing favour. Commenced originally as an experi- 
ment, it has béen continued from year to year, be- 
cause the more ite character and value have become 
known, the greater has been the demand for its 
continuance. The increasing demand for it in 
England has been no less steady than in this coun- 
try. Of the last volume the sale was greater within 
the same time than that of any previous volume; 
and on the other hand, an acquaintance with each 
new volume has excited a desire to possess the 
whole Series. Taken together, they present a com- 
plete survey of the latest discoveries and improve- 
ments in Science and Art. 

*,* A complete set of the Eight Volumes, uni- 
formly bound, will be sent by mail, free of postage, 
to any person in any part of the United States re- 
mitting $10; and any one of the Series will be sent 
in the same manner for 91.25. 

Just published bys © GOULD & LINCOLN, | 

mar 14—3¢ in 59 Washing ton street, Boston. 


R SALE.—A Pew near the pulpit, in the mid- 
die aisle of the Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church (Rev. C. Wadsworth’s). A prompt sale is 
desired, as the ownér is about leaving the city. 
Address ‘*‘ MERCHANT,” at the office of this pa- 
per, No. 144 Cheatnut street, Philadelphia. 
feb 28—6t* 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against loss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
feb 7—6m* 


COAL! COAL!—Lehigh and Schuylkill 
Coal of the best quality on hand. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited and carefully filled, at the low- 
est market price, by + E. CAMERON, 
North Ninth street, third Yard above Poplar, east 
oct 4—6m side, Philadelphia. 


pin WORDS TO A YOUNG COMMUNICANT. 
—By James W. Alexander, D.D. 16mo. 113 
es. 35 cents. 
his little manual is a model of its kind. While 
it does not undertake to supersede larger works, 
neither is it superseded by them. The brevity, 
clearness, point—the unction—the delicate, spirit- 
ual tact with which it says just what needs to be 
said, and no more, make it an incomparable vade 
mecum. Useful as it has already been to thousands, 
it bas, we think, a much broader mission yet to 
fulfil—Princeton Review. 
> Pastors and others who may desire to intro- 
duce this manual can receive a number of copies 
on sale,and return such as may not be disposed of. 
A liberal discount will be made when a number of 


are taken. 
ublished by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 
Xx” For 35 cents, remitted in post office stamps 
or meee“ a copy will be sent by mail, pre-paid. 
mar 


HE PEERLESS MAGNIFICENCE OF THE 
WORD OF GOD.—A New Series of ** Sermons 
for the People.?? By T. H. Stockton. 

The March number of Stockton’s Book and Jour- 
nal opens a new series of *‘ Sermons for the Peo- 

le.2? Of the former series, five editions have been 
issued; and it is ho that the new series will be 
still ‘eae worthy of extensive circulation and pe- 
rusal. 

The text is from Psalm cxxxviii. 2:—Thou hast 
magnified thy word above all thy name.”? The sub- 
ject is entitled, comprehensively, The Peerless 
Magnificence of the Word of God; or the Supremacy 
of the Bible as the only Sensible, Infallible, and Di- 
vine Authority on Earth. The design is to assert 
and maintain the true character of the Bible as dis- 
tinctively the book of Christ and the’ law of the 
world. The series will consist of some ten or 
twelve discourses. 

Meanwhile the Journal department of the work 
will contain its proper variety of briefer articles. 

Price of Book and Journal One Dollar a year. It 
is published monthly, in handsome magazine form. 

Address T. H. STOCKTON, 
mar 7—3t Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their *‘ Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY?’S SONS, 

ap 5—ly* 


West Troy, Albany county, New York 


WO THOUSAND DOLLARS WANTED.—A . 


Joan upon Bonds and Mortgages is wanted, in 
various sums, at 7 tg cent. semi-annual interest, 
upon unencumbered and productive Real Estate in 
Western New York. 

Address ** LEX»? 


Box 280 post office, Rochester, New York. 
mar 14—12t* 


HURCH CLOCK MANUFACTORY.—Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.—EXCELSIOR!—By long 
experience—employing only the best artistic skill— 
using steam power—improved lathes and machinery 
made expressly for this work, I am enabled to 
make Church and Town Clocks, Gallery, Office, and 
Railroad Cloeks better and cheaper than can be 
found elsewhere in the United States. Price of 
Town Clocks $350 to $500. 
Orders solicited from all parts of the Union. 


c= PLETE ANALYSIS OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 
BY NATHANIEL WEST, D. D.—Improve- 
ments—l1. A full Scripture Indez, occupying sizty- 
five pages, containing every verse in the inspired 
volume, with the page of the Analysis opposite, 


indicating where each verse is to be found. Any 


passage of Scripture striking the mind can now, 
with its correlatives, be readily found by turning to 
the Scripture Index. Moreover, this Index dis- 
covers the fact that the Analysis has in it every 
verse in the Bible, from the first verse in Genesis to 
the last verse in Revelations. 

2. Four Tasues of principal subjects, with their 
parallel sections. The subjects are—(1.) Doctrinal. 
(2.) Experimental Religion. (3.) Practical Religion. 
(4.) The Visible Church, with all her Bible-sanctioned 
modes of extending the kingdom of Christ upon 
earth. These Tables take up ten pages. 

The preparation of this Index and these Tables 
required immense labour and care, but they have 
given high satisfaction. 

The present selling edition (é. e. the seventh) has 
these improvements, the former editions have them 
not. Those wishing the Index and Tables in sepa- 
rate form can have them by paying twenty-five cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
mar 


HOMAS NELSON & SONS—No. 131 Nassau 
street, New York, have just published the fol- 
lowing Books, 

1. 5 from Heaven for Life on Earth. Ilus- 
trations of the Book of Proverbs. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Arnett, author of ** The Race for Riches. 
Crown Svo. Cloth. Price $1.50. 

‘¢This volume is emphatically the religion of 
common life. The author’s position in a great 
trading population has given a tone and colouring 
to the treatment of many of his subjects. Those 
chapters that refer to money, capital, profit, mer- 
chandize, honesty, &c., would form a code of com- 
mercial morality which, were it adopted, would 
starve half the Jawyers in the country, and drive 
the word bankruptcy from the English language. 
It will astonish our merchant princes to see a di- 
vine so familiar with questions which, beyond the 
threshold of the counting-house, are — to be 
as unintelligible as hieroglyphics. e style is 
exceedingly pure and vigorous, and we are giad to 
have in our power to commend a book so worthy of 
its author, and so needful for the times.”’ 

‘¢ A noble book for young men, and, indeed, for 
all engaged in the active business of life. To il- 
lustrate and enforce the maxims and lessons of the 
Book of Proverbs is a difficult task, to which few 
men are equal. Mr. Arnott has rare qualifications 
for the work, and in this remarkable volume he has 
brought these into full play. He takes a bold and 
vigorous grasp both of his subject and his reader, 
and the impression produced is vivid, and often 
even startling.’ 


2. Home; a Book for t ly. By the Rev. 
W. K. Tweedie, D. DK author of the “ Early 
Choice,”? Lamp toAhe Path,” &c. Post 8vo. 


Cloth. Price $1.25. 

Contents.—A Model Home. Scriptural Views o 
Home. Names for Home. The Constitution o 
Home. Marriage. The Father at Home. The 
Mother at Home. Helpmates at Home. Infancy 
and Childhood., Sons. Daughters. Masters. Ser- 
vants. The Nurse and the Nursery. The Stranger 
within our Gates. 

3. The Evening Hymn. A Book of Hymns and 
Prayers for Family and Private use. 18mo. Cloth. 
Price 25 cents. 

4. The Christian Year Book. A Golden Treasu- 
ry for the Young. 12mo. Cloth. Price 90 cents. 

The attention of Sunday-schoo!l Teachers ie drawn 
to Nelson’s Sunday-School Reward Books and 
Cards. They combine novelty with appropriate- 
ness, and have only to be seen to insure immediate. 
introduction. . feb 21—tf 


(RANGE sPanvc MAL® AND PEMALE 
SEMINARY, -FLORIDA—The situation of 


"Woons, A.M. 


joons, A. 


pe Christianity. +: 
of | 3. Atruzp M. D., Lectater on 


in Preparetory Depariment 
The next ioa of this Tustitution 
the fret W day of May nest. Peculier 
mente ere held eat is to young mea 
desiring an -Bhe Board of Inetructars is 
composed “attaiaments 
aad chilled ia their profe The leedtion is 
secladed, ead Realthy.; Sitedted the 
subject to it could not find 
The course of instruction is euch chlou- 
lated to mon for bubiades; for teach+ 


given in the art of teaching, heating recitations, 
aad che mode of managing and cendactieg 
a ba at i 
‘Phe course of study ja this Departiddat such 
as to give thorough iestruction in Single 
Entry Bookkeeping, Mercantile Caleelations, Pea- 
manshbip, &c. Te 
The time occupied to finish thie course will vary 
from three to tea weeka, depending apo the sta- 
dent’s own diligence. Students can take up this 
branch of study either in connection with other sta- 
dies, or devote to it their'whole tim’. 
Shade Gap is situated oa the mail route betw 
Mount Union station on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Chambersburgh, from which ‘places there it a 
regular line of stages. 
Per Session of five months, $52.50. Washing and 
light extra. | 
Tuitioa ia Double Eatry Bookkeeping, fall course, 
time not limited, $20. “U4 
tudents in emic Departmes otndying 
keeping are only cha half the above prices. 
half in balance at the ‘middle 


of the Session. | ‘ 
er A deduction of $10 made for ministers’ sons. 
or Catalogues, con ad- 


ress H. 
minl4—12t Shade.Gap, Huatingdon county; Pa 
joutus A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY .— Pup 
are prepared for College, or for Mercantile and 
active pursuits, Under the tuition of a native Teache 


.er who resides in the family, French ie made a 


spoken language. The German ie pursued upon 
asimilar pian. Circulars can he obtained at the 
office of this paper, No. 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 


delphia, mar | 
EST JERSEY ACADEMY— Bridgeton New 

Jersey.—Under the care of the Presbytety ° 
West Jersey. 


This Institution is pleasantly located near the 
town of Bridgeton, the county seat of Cumberland 
county, which is noted for its healthfulness, as well 
as for the morality and intelligence of its citizens. 
It is about rete miles south from Philadel- 
phi, from which city it is of easy access by daily 
ines of steamers ani aoieen 

Papils prepared for College, or for the more ac- 
tive duties of life. | ‘ 

As the founders of the Institution: particularly 
desire that it be a Christian school, therefore the 
word of God will hold a prominent place in it a¢ « 
book ef instruction. The Catechiem will: also be 
regularly taught. The Principal will be aided in 
the various departments by able and experienced 
teachers. 

Terxms.—For Board and Tuition in the Classical 
and English branches, together with light, fuel, and 


; bane $85 per session of twenty-two weeks. 
a 


The Sammer Session 
the 6th of May. 
For Circulars, containing full information, address 
the Rev. SAMUEL BEACH JO » D.D., 
WILLIAM ELMER, M.D., or 
DAVID THOMPSON, Principal. | 
mar 14—13t 


1 O LET—A Parsonage House in Philadelphia, to 
a small family. A widow lady with a small 
family would be preferred. Address *¢OTHO,” 
office of this paper, No. 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, with name and residence. mar 7—3t 


ITUATIONS WANTED.—Two ladies of expe- 
rience desire situations as Teachers. One to 
teach the English branches, Drawing and Painting, 
with a large collection of models, The other as 
assistant English teacher—would take lessons in 
music as part of her compensation. Address 
F.J., DRAWING, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL INSTITUTE—No. 2 Union 
Cosrge street, west of Fifteenth street, Philadel- 
phia. 
References.—Rev. Kingston Goddard, Rev. T. W. 
J. Wylie, A. J. Drexel, John Tucker, 
Thomas Allibone, Esq., William D, Brinckle, M.D., 
and others. 
N. B.—Special attention paid to little boys. 
Circulars may be obtained at the Rooms, or at the 
residence of the Principal, No. 532 Spruce street. 
jan 31—4m © JOSEPH DAVISON, Principal. 


A SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
Gentleman, an experienced Teacher, qualified 
to instruct thoroughly in English studies, Mathe- 
matics, Greek, Latin, &c., desires an engagement 
either as Principal or Assistant in some Acad 
or School, or would engage in a family as Tutor. 
He graduated at a Univers ys and has unesception- 
able testimonials as to skill, character, and qualifi- 
A. GEORG 


cations. Address 
feb 21—65t* Petersburg, Virginia. 


will begin on Wednesday, 


mar 7—3t 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—This Ial 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthfu- 
country, near the village oft Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadel phia, with 
which there is by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care home, Due promi- 
nence is given to daily ious instruction. The 
year is divided into two ons of twenty-one 
weeks, one See the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the Wedn in Novem- 

ber. Circulars, containing further 
be obtained by addressing the Princi 

LVILLE, 
arteville, Bucks co enn 

unty, sylvania. 


SCHOOL WANTED.— A Missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church, now returning to 
this country, wishes to engage ina Female Semi- 
nary on his arrival. He has an accomplished 
daughter, a graduate of the Steubenville School, 
who will join with him. Information ae to eligible 
openings, and inquiries, are solicited. Address, 
till the 15th of May, 
Rev. JOSEPH WARREN, D.D., 
feb 28—4tT Greensburg, Indiana. 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 
on Monday, the of May, and close on Frida 
the 26th of September. 
TERMS PER HALF sEssIon. 
In the Primary Department, - - 
In the Higher Department, ek. 
Tuition in common English branches, 
Higher ‘6 66 
Classics, - - 
Incidentals, - 
Frence and German, each, 
Music on the Piano, - . - - 1 

Boarding pupils will be received into the family 
of the Principal on the following terms: 

For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $50, to be paid strictly in advance. 

Circulars containining fnll particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Principal. 

The Institute is under the care of the Presbyte 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant an 
healthy village of Newton, thr county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York city by the Morris and Essex, and 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stagd on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
lage and the surrounding country for a great dis- 
tance. 

J. Samprorp Surrn, A. M., Principal and Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 
Asert Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient and 

Modern Languages, and Music. 

There are also two Assistants in the English 
De is und 

rimary Department er the charge of 
Mise L. F. Temrue. ap 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 630 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CQO, 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable ix six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Tico Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 


of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 165 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
tu be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
Stzteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

Wuh 

1 wenty-five copies to one address, for one | 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

w the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 


cured if Address, 
PWILLIAM MARTIEN & 
No, 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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done than his . @ late number of Life, an article THE TWO PILGRIMS. 
| on is there set forth that bees Two little pilgrims on their way, . 
mighty work. of from. buckwheat. this so? Do] met apodl life's road oue day; 
.'had just: completed. make quantities of honey from. the One wished for earthly pleasu ven, . 
mahed posed? I say no; atid here are my reasons O, happy was the child who trod 
‘Clone to the driftis d next morning, took refuge in north pers Ohio, I had. the curios 
- 4 | oiner,.t remained know how much honey would be made dur x 4 
| nionship of books and bis friends. _ 
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ouraging’ aopou of the distribution of | 
some Bibles, bim by this Society; 
from: Rev. J. Rowell, in regard to distribu- : 
ions’ in séveral letters from 
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